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Under the most adverse conditions in the past 
many—perhaps most—of the Philadelphia schools 
have done excellent work. However, a few of the 
principals and their assistants may have secured their 
positions, the fact is that the great majority are 
efficient, and imbued with the right educational 
spirit. The examinations of the pupils by Dr. 
Brooks must be credited largely for the high standard 
attained. His tests—for tests they were—were not 
of the traditional, mechanical character, inquiring 
into the possession of mere information; they brought 
into play the thought power acquired by the chil- 
dren. Schools which wanted to compare well with 
the others in the showing of results were practically 
compelled to train children to think: to master their 
lessons, so as to use the knowledge gained when 
placed in novel situations. In spite of the infinitissi- 
mal amount of shaping power allowed to the super- 
intendent, he has accomplished wonderful things. 
Everybody in the educational field will rejoice there- 
fore, to hear that Dr. Brooks has been re-elected by 
the newly organized board of education. He is 
worthy of the confidence placed in him. 

Philadephia is now beginning a new chapter in its 
educational history. The board recently organized 
with Henry R. Edmunds as president has been 
charged with great responsibilities. The superin- 
tendent is invested with large powers and has a seat 
in the board. President Edmunds has given voice 
to the thought which is to be the platform of the new 
administration: ‘‘We should be liberal, but not 
extravagant, never forgetting that our children are 
entitled to receive not only the best assistance, but 
also the best encouragement and environment which 
the means now liberally provided will afford.” This 
is a good creed for any board of education to sub- 
scribe to. 





A school cannot be judged by its course of study. 
The right sort of teacher will turn a narrow program 
into a feast of “‘fat things full of marrow,” and a 
poor teacher will reduce the richest curriculum to a 
dull gradgrind. The children will come from the 
room of one teacher with full note-books and from 
another with hearts aglow. The important -con- 
sideration is not so much the subject on the pro- 
gram, as what the teacher puts into it. The teacher 
who constantly strives to perfect himself in efficiency 
can open to his pupils sources of life and usefulness 
and joy which to the self-satisfied are forever closed. 
The good shepherd spends his strength that his sheep 
may have life more abundantly: for the hireling there 
is no place in education. The value of a school is not 
in the studies taught, but in the spiritualization of 
the program by the teacher. Here is the key to the 
situation. Teaching must be spiritual work. ‘‘The 


letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.’”’ The more 
we give of ourselves the richer our own lives will 
grow. What wonderful promise this holds out to 
the teacher! Truly, there is no grander work to be 
found anywhere. 





To be sure, the three Rs are not the supreme 
anxiety of the schools. But if they are not properly 
taken care of, all other studies are at once placed on 
the defensive. We have with us those who have 
hitched themselves to an alleged ‘‘new education” 
juggernaut and scornfully permit the bread and but- 
ter studies to be crushed:in the triumphant progress 
of their idols. Their voices are raised in praise of 
‘‘moral character formation,” “harmonious develop- 


ment of powers,” and “noble manhood and woman- 
hood.”’ This is laudable. But while aiming to do 
the great things, the minor necessities must not be 
neglected. Suppose a man would resolve to become 
a sage. Would he begin by disregarding the needs 
of his body? Would he stop eating and drinking? 
Would he refuse to wash himself? Would he ab- 
stain from sleeping? The point is that if he would 
find time and strength for the things of the spirit he 
must attend to the things of the body. The primary 
condition for prolonged mental exertion is physical 
well-being. Neglect the body and it will tyrannize 
over the mind; attend to the body and it will yield 
the mastery to the mind. The inferences with 
regard to the three Rs are plain. 


President Roosevelt to Washington Teachers. 


On Dec. 18 the city of Washington, D. C. cele- 
brated the centennial of the establishment of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took part in the celebration and 
gave an informal reception to the educators of the 
city in the East Room of the White House. In 
addressing them the President said, in part: 

“It has been my good fortune that all of my 
children have received, or are receiving, a portion of 
their education in the public schools of this District, 
in this city; and I feel that the advantage to them is 
incalculable. I certainly do not underrate the im- 
portance of the higher education. It would be the 
greatest misfortune if we ever permitted such a 
warped and twisted view of demecracy to obtain 
as would be implied in a denial of the advantage that 
comes to the whole nation from the higher education 
of the few who are able to take advantage of the 
opportunity to obtain it. But while fully admitting 
this, it remains true that most important of all is the 
education of the common school. The public schools 
are not merely the educational centers for the mass 
of our people, but they are the factories of American 
citizenship. Incidental to its other work, the public 
school does more than any other institution of any 
kind, sort, or description to Americanize the child of 
foreign-born parents who comes here when young, 
or is born here. Nothing else counts for as much in 
welding together into one compact mass of citizen- 
ship the different race stocks which here are being 
fused into a new nationality.” 
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Scandinavia’s Great Progress. 


A writer in the Manchester Guardian presents 
these significant facts : 

In Scandinavia the various governments have 
treated the private schools with the utmost liberality. 
They make those which are efficient large grants, 
while leaving them complete administrative inde- 
pendence; and the conclusion of an expert is that 
“new ideas and reforms come almost entirely thru 
the better private schools.” That is a weighty 
judgment, and not to be lightly contemned. In 
comparison with this central question of principle 
such questions as co-education, the co-ordination of 
the primary with the secondary school, the day 
versus the boarding school, are of minor importance, 
but on all of them we may learn from Scandinavian 
experience. How valuable the lesson can be may 
perhaps be brought home to us by the fact that 
Denmark has evolved a system of boarding schools 
which has educated nine-tenths of the managers of 
her co-operative dairies and one-third of her legis- 
lators at the inclusive cost of $2.25 a week. 





School of Pedagogy for Minnesota. 


The board of regents of the University of Minne- 
sota recently established a school of pedagogy in 
connection with the work of that institution. The 
new department was opened on Jan. 1, and placed 
under the direction of Dr. George F. James, professor 
of pedagogy in the university. 

Two courses will be offered in the new school, one 
to cover a period of two years and the other of three 
years. Both of the courses will be open to students 
who have completed the sophomore year in the 
academic department of the institution. 

Professor James has received degrees from North- 
western university of Michigan and the University of 
Halle. During a period of three years he made a 
study of the history of education and the scholastic 
systems of France, Germany, and Italy. He has had 
extensive experience in high school, normal school, 
college, and university teaching. He is an interest- 
ing teacher and an enthusiast in pedagogical work. 
His appointment bespeaks success for the new school. 





Teachers College Report. 


During the past year the attendance at Teachers 
college has been larger than ever before, and the 
number of graduates who have been called to impor- 
tant positions shows a marked increase. Probably 
no other institution of its kind in this country, or in 
any other, approaches the number of students en- 
rolled, in the extent and variety of courses offered, 
or in the sphere of influence occupied by its graduates. 

In his annual report Dean Russell points out that 
the secret of whatever success has been attained by 
the institution is found in the policy of offering the 
best that can be given. The public, he says, is as 
responsive to superior advantages in a professional 
school as to special inducements in business. In 
speaking of the future usefulness of the college the 
Dean makes a plea for a special fund to aid worthy 
students. He says: 

‘However gratifying it may be to know that the 
reputation of Teachers college attracts students 
from all parts of the world at great expense to them- 
selves, it is not creditable that so many desirable 
students are excluded because of our high fees. 
Hundreds of able teachers, particularly in the South 
and West, as our correspondence shows, are strug- 
gling against heavy odds in their efforts to save 
enough from their meager salaries to defray the 
expenses of a year or two at Teachers college. If 
our present rate of fees must be maintained (and I 
see no help for it) it is highly desirable that some 
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means be provided to assist a few students who may 
be specially selected for their promise of future use- 
fulness. There is constant demand at relatively 
good salaries for men and women who are capable of 
leadership, but it happens too‘often that those who 
are by nature best fitted to become leaders are 
financially unable to acquire3the professional train- 
ing. It is not that Teachers college needs such 
students that ( make thefappeal for this assistance, 
but that the country at large cannot afford to do 
without! them. A few more scholarships and a 
larger loan fund will help Teachers college perform 
a greater public service.” 





Trusts and Unions vs. Trade Schools. 


On Dec. 13, Frank A. Vanderlip, ex-assistant 
secretary of the Treasury and Vice-President of the 
National City Bank, gave an interesting lecture at © 
Cooper Union on ‘‘The Economic Importance of 
Trade Schools.’”’ In the course of his address he 
declared that the labor unions and trusts are 
united in a tendency to make a large percentage 
of the population commercial or industrial autom- 
atons, a tendency which the schoolmaster alone has 
the power to counteract. 

“The industrial life of this country,” said Mr. 
Vanderlip, “‘has in a decade undergone changes 
more significant than have been encompassed before . 
in two generations. There has been combination in 
the field of labor as evidenced in the growing power 
of unionism; combination in the domain of capital 
as manifested in the trusts; concentration in the 
control of industries, in the subdivision of labor, and 
the aggregation of wealth. This display of the 
forces of combination has brought changed condi- 
tions into the problem of human industrial endeavor. 
The welfare of the people and the position which our 
country is to maintain among nations, both depend 
on no single thing more than on the recognition of 
these changed conditions by our educators. 

“The forces of combination are united in a ten- 
dency to make of a great percentage of our popula- 
tion, commercial or industrial automatons without 
diversity of skill, without an understanding of 
principles, and without a breadth of capacity. There 
is but one power that can counteract that tendency— 
that power is the schoolmaster. These youths who 
can gain from their daily work only that narrow 
routine technical experience, which, in the main, is 
all that the conditions of modern industry offer, 
have a right to demand something more. They 
have a right to demand the opportunity for a practi- 
cal education. 

“T am perfectly convinced that Germany’s indus- 
trial successes and the comparative contentment of 
her population are in a very large measure due to her 
system of trade schools. Now I want to leave no 
confusion in your minds as to just what I mean by 
these trade schools. I do not mean the addition of 
manual training to the course of the public schools; 
that may or may not be wise, but the decision of 
that question has no bearing whatever on the sort of 
schools I have in mind. I do not mean the estab- 
lishment of schools to teach young men trades. I 
know that such schools have been open to much 
criticism from practical workers and will meet much 
opposition from labor unions. 

“It is the rank and file that I am considering, the 
privates of the great industrial army who have gone 
forth to the daily grind of work, taking with them 
such mental equipment as our school system has 
been able to give to youths of 14 or 16 years. I be- 
lieve we need to establish for the members of this 
army a means which will aid them to gain a supple- 
mentary education along lines con we adapted 
to their requirements.” 
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School of Railwaying. 


Chicago university is to have a new department 
which exemplifies the trend of the times toward 
higher education for industrial employes. There 
will shortly be opened a school of railway operation, 
one in which the ambitious young man may learn the 
entire theory of railway operation, from throwing a 
switch to fixing a freight rate. Sixteen great rail- 
roads whose headquarters are in the Windy City 
are behind the enterprise. Their managers have 
come to realize now as never before that railway 
problems with their intimate bearing upon the com- 
merce and industry of the country are steadily be- 
coming more and more complex—however, their 
complexity may not be apparent to those who are 
urging that the most delicate of all the problems, 
that of rate-fixing, be entrusted to a political com- 
mission. 

The plan, at any rate, as the university officers 
and advisory board have outlined it, calls for a four 
years’ course of study, covering every department 
of railway work above the grade of common laborer. 
The first year will be devoted to a general study of 
conditions in the United States. Two terms of the 
second year will find the student plunged into con- 
siderations of freight service and railway law, while 
the third term will be given over to the study of rate 
regulation, which is now so much a matter of current 
discussion. During the third year there will be two 
terms for study of passenger service, concurrently 
with statistics and railway geography. The year 
will be completed with study of terminals and the 
methods of railway auditing. In the fourth year 
the future captain of industry will learn in the first 
term all about motive power, car equipment, and 
trackage, and in the two subsequent terms he will 
branch out into railway development abroad and the 
economics of railway location. 

At the head of the new school of railway education 
will be Professor Dewsnup, of the Chicago university 
faculty. One of his colleagues will be Prof. Hugo R. 
Meyer, author of ‘‘Government Regulation of Rail- 
way Rates,”’ a book which, taking the side of the 
railroads in the present contention, has gained much 
favorable notice. There will also be lectures by 
leading railway men, and it is expected that corres- 
oo courses and a lecture bureau will be estab- 
lished. 


CODAM 
Trying to Educate Congress. 


An appeal has lately been sent out to college pres- 
idents, superintendents of instruction, and other 
prominent educators of the country, asking them to 
co-operate with the American Free Art League, 
with present headquarters at 50 State street, Boston, 
in securing the removal of the tariff of 30 per cent. 
on works of art imported by private individuals. 
This agitation for the abolition of a duty which has 
long been obnoxious to its supposed beneficiaries 
and prejudicial to the educational interests of the 
country has become persistent and determined. 
The organizers of the American Free Art League say 
that they are in the movement to stay, and that they 
shall bring sbout the desired result either this year 
or at some time in the near future. 

As regards the educational side of the agitation, 
Mr. Thomas Allen, a well-known Boston painter who 
is chairman of the council of the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in that city and who is also one of the 
active members of the executive committee of the 
. Free Art League, said recently in an interview: 

“The present duty on art objects, amongst its 
other disastrous effects, helps to put off the time 
when American students of painting and sculpture 
and the applied arts can most advantageously carry 
on all their studies in their own country. It is in 
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part responsible for the large number of young per- 
sons, who, after learning to draw and paint in the 
schools here, find it best to complete their education 
in European cities, where examples of the world’s 
best art are most abundant. 

“What more than anything else creates an art 
atmosphere in a community is having art there. 
That is why our best students, those, for example, 
who are awarded scholarships in our Museum school, 
are sent abroad to continue their professional train- 
ing. They go to Madrid, there to study not only 
in the Prado, but in private collections, the canvases 
of the great masters of painting; to Florence, replete 


with public and semi-public gatherings from the , 


richest era of art production the world has known; 
to Italy, France, Holland, Germany—all countries 
in which every possible facility is extended to Amer- 
ican students to become acquainted with the best 
that has been thought and executed in the fine arts. 

“Just because we have not yet accumulated in 
this country a sufficient number of the best things 
these traveling fellowships are very necessary to the 





- Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, of Corning, N. Y., President of the ; 


New York State Council of School Superintendents. 


success of an art school. The actual training in 
drawing and painting which the prospective artist 
gets under such men as Tarbell, Benson, and Hale, 
painters, or Bela L. Pratt, sculptor—to mention 
those with whose teaching I am most familiar—is 
absolutely competent. Probably nowhere in the 
world can the elements of the profession be better 
learned than here. 

‘An especial appeal should be made, it seems to 
me, to former pupils of art schools in this country, to 
support thismovement. They must number a great 
many thousands, for such institutions as the one 
connected with the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
the Art Students’ League and Academy of Design in 
New York, the Chicago Institute, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the school at the St. Louis 
Museum, the Corcoran School at Washington, and a 
great many others have heen sending forth their 
pupils for many years. Probably the majority are 
not professional painters and sculptors, for many 
find their place in industrial pursuits, and many of 
the women are married; but all of them certainly 
retain a similar loyalty to their art schools to that 
which is found among college graduates. This 
body of art school alumni and alumnz scattered all 
over the country we are counting upon as a powerful 
element in this compaign for the art education of 
Congress. ’’ 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 


The Salary Problem. 
By Supt. HERMAN §S. PIATT, Coshocton, Ohio. 


The agitation for larger compensation for teachers 
has occupied the columns of our educational jour- 
nals and the programs of our educational meetings 
to an unusual extent during the past few years. It 
has even awakened some general public interest, as 
indicated by scattering articles in the daily and 
‘periodical press. The surprising thing about the 
latter is the practical unanimity with which the 
public feeling and the public press has espoused the 
teachers’ side of the question. 

One who has followed the discussion with some 
care will be able to differentiate the argument on the 
teachers’ side into three general lines. First, the 
argument from comparison with the remuneration 
of other classes of workers. Second, what might be 
called the sentimental argument. And third, the 
economic argument. 

The argument by comparison brings forward a 
considerable body of statistical material, which is 
extremely interesting and, to many people, convinc- 
ing. Itcan be shown that the average yearly income 
of all persons engaged in educational work in the 
United States is about $350. Inasmuch as this 
includes the salaries of the administrative positions, 
it will be recognized at once that the incomes of the 
rank and file who do the actual teaching would be 
considerably lower. Inasmuch, also, as the teachers 
of the cities, including perhaps one-third of the whole 
number, receive considerably larger salaries than 
those of the country and smaller places, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the pay of fully two-thirds of 
the public school teachers of the United States is 
pitifully insignificant. Comparison with the wages 
of skilled laborers or members of the various pro- 
fessions does not make it look any better. At the 
same time, it is pointed out that the work of teaching 
requires a long and expensive preparation, not to say 
a high degree of general intelligence, as compared 
with many occupations which are better paid. 

There are some fallacies in this argument which 
its users ought not to overlook. Even a good cause 
is not helped, in the long run, by false logic. In the 
first place, the teachers’ average includes the pay of 
all educational laborers, young and old, experienced 
and inexperienced, good, bad, and indifferent; the 
averages of the other occupations include only the 
incomes of skilled laborers. Comparison of the pay 
of middle-aged men of family engaged in school work 
for instance, with the pay of middle-aged men of 
family in other occupations would probably not make 
such a bad showing for the teachers. On the other 
hand, the pay of beginners in teaching would in all 
likelihood compare favorably with the pay of ap- 
prentices in the skilled trades. Again, I do not 
believe that the average teacher, as things are to-day, 
has made any more extended special preparation 
for her work than the average machinist, for instance, 
unless we narrow education to connote merely aca- 
demic book learning. And I am further prepared to 
defend the thesis that not nearly so high a degree of 
special technical skill in the exercise of her craft is 
required of the teacher by her employer, the public, 
as is required of the machinist by his employer. If 
a are going to make comparisons, let us at least be 
air. 

What I have called the sentimental argument calls 
attention to the immense importance of the teacher’s 
work, the fact that she is dealing with soul material, 
that the child’s character is largely in her hands, and 
that character is the most valuable thing in the 


universe. Comparison is instituted with the mate- 
rial that the bricklayer and the carpenter handle 
and with the value of the finished product, and much 
poetry is brought forward to prove the immeasurably 
greater value of the teacher’s service to the world. 
The inference, which is of course implied if not ex- 
pressed, is that the teacher’s compensation should be 
correspondingly larger. The argument does well 
enough as poetry, but economically it is fallacious. 
Economically, the teacher’s service classes rather 
with that of the minister, the poet, and the artist. 
The minister rescues a soul from sin and restores 
him to decency and usefulness in society. What is 
the service worth in dollars and cents? The ab- 
surdity of the question is apparent at once. We are 
trying to measure things that are incommensurable. 
So it is with the teacher. The school saves a boy 
from ignorance and gives him, a useful and intelli- 
gent citizen, to the world. What is such work worth 
in money? Noman can say. It is not merely that 
the figures are so large, but that the thing simply 
can not be expressed in figures. And besides, after 
all, is the average teacher, in the average school, as 
things actually exist, such a potent factor in forming 
for good the character of the coming generation as 
some folks would have us think? Frankly, brethren, 
there are moments when I have my doubts. So that 
even if the sentimental argument were economically 
sound, and we should attempt the impossible task 
of determining the value of the teacher from the 
value of her product, would the problem not be to fix 
the money value of a certain modicum of geography, 
arithmetic, and grammar, rather than that of human 
character? 

The economic argument undertakes to fix a cer- 
tain minimum standard of living which is conceived 
to be necessary to one who successfully carries on 
the work of teaching; to add a reasonable amount 
for the gratification of additional legitimate indi- 
vidual tastes; to provide a margin for the inevitable 
rainy day and the old age which overtakes teachers 
in common with other mortals; and these elements 
are used in an effort to derive a fair compensation. 
It is by far the soundest argument of the three, but 
time does not permit its extended discussion. 

Upon one or more of these three arguments, advo- 
cates for better compensation for teachers have 
generally rested their case. There is a fourth argu- 
ment, however, which is occasionally, tho rarely, 
mentioned, and which is the object of this paper to 
emphasize. This is the argument that if American 
boys and girls are of sufficient value to the country, 
and their school education is of sufficient importance 
in determining that value, that they deserve to be 
given a better grade of instruction than $350 a year 
will procure. This argument is not merely one 
among four. It is fundamentally different from the 
others. It wholly shifts the point of view. It is an 
appeal, not for better treatment for the teacher, but 
for better treatment for the child. Its plea is not 
that $350 a year is too little for the teacher, but that 
it is too little for the child. It insists, not that the 
“ong deserves more, but that the children deserve 

etter. 

Friends, I honestly believe this the only abso- 
lutely unanswerable argument of the lot. And I 
believe that any success which may come from the 
movement for higher salaries for teachers will be 
derived from this argument. 

Suppose we do show that teachers are paid about 
half the wages of other occupations. Well, answers 
the public, inwardly if not audibly, why don’t you 
go into the other occupations then? And down in 
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our hearts you and I know that that retort is un- 
answerable. We know, even better than the public, 
that 90 per cent. of those who teach go into it be- 
cause there is nothing which they can do that will 
pay them any more money, at the time they go into 
it. And we know, too, that 90 per cent. of those 
who are in teaching continue in it because nothing 
less disagreeable has ever come along at which they 
could earn a larger income; and that if such a thing 
did come along, they would leave teaching to-mor- 
row. 

Suppose we do show that we are shaping the most 

precious product in the universe, the souls of the 
human race to be. Well, replies the public, still 
inwardly if not audibly, even assuming that all your 
extravagant claims in this connection are true—and 
we do so only for the sake of argument—if you insist 
on being paid on that basis, then we shall simply 
have to close the schools; for there is not gold enough 
in all the world to pay what the service is worth. 
Besides, where are the preachers and the artists, and 
the poets, who are also rendering similar service, 
going to come in? 
_ Suppose we do show, by incontestable figures, that 
it is impossible to maintain the organic union of soul 
and body, to say nothing of a becoming decency in 
the matter of external covering, during 365 days, on 
the wretched annual stipend which the twelfth census 
shows that we receive. Well, answers the public, 
and this time it will wink the other eye, no case has 
yet come to our notice of a teacher starving to death, 
and we have observed also that the school-ma’am 
blossoms out twice a year in a new picture hat with 
the same unfailing regularity as the rest of woman- 
kind. Besides, there are plenty of new candidates 
willing to take the chances. 

But, suppose we go to that same public and say: 
See here, my friends, you employ clerks, book-keep- 
ers, stenographers, carpenters, bricklayers, etc. 
Now, you know what you pay these people, and you 
know about what you could get for $350 a year. If 
you don’t, just advertise for somebody to work for 
you at the rate of $350 a year and keep himself and 
family, if he has one. Then line up the candidates 
and ask yourself how you would like to turn over the 
training and education of your children to each of 
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these in turn, a yearatatime. Don’t you think that 
about the time we got that idea well driven home 
the dear public would begin to sit up and take notice? 

Seriously, fellow-teachers, let us stop our whining 
on the salary question and talk business. Let us 
quit posing before the public as objects of charity. 
Let us go to the community with our head up and 
meet the public fairly and squarely as business men 
meet one another. Let us say to them: You are 
either defrauding us or defrauding your children. 
It is for you to say which it is, but we have consider- 
ably more than half a suspicion that it is the children. 
In either case, you ought to be ashamed to say your 
prayers at night until it it stopped. We are either 
worth $350 a year or less, or we are worth more. If 
the latter, we ought to get what we are worth. If 
the former, then you ought to be ashamed to trust 
the most precious possession you have to a $350 
employe. You do not owe it to the employe to pay 
him more, but you owe it to your children to havea 
higher-priced employe. They are entitled to a 
teacher whose vital energies are not consumed in the 
eternal problem of making both ends meet; whose 
freshness is not withered by the blighting prospect 
of old age poverty; one who has time to rest and to 
think; one who buys books and reads them; who 
courts the refining influences of music and art; who 
keeps a perennial youth by indulging in a reasonable 
amount of wholesome recreation; who broadens her- 
self by travel; who can permit herself the luxury of 
friends,—in short, they are entitled to a teacher who 
goes out and gets all the best there is of life into 
herself and then brings it into the school-room to 
impart to her pupils. It isn’t that the teacher ought 
to have all these things for her own sake. At least, 
that is not the reason for your paying for them. It 
is that you and your children ought to have them for 
their sake. It is not that you should permit the 
teacher to have these things. You should compel 
her to have them, for the good of your children. 
And they are not to be had for $350 a year. 

Fellow-teachers, let us talk this way to the public. 
It is the manly attitude; it is the unselfish attitude; 
and it is the only sound and perfectly defensible 
attitude, the only one of which we need never be 
ashamed. 
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Carteret Public School, Middlesex County, N. J. H. Brewster Willis is County Superintendent of Schools, 
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A Beautirut Common ScHoot BuiLtpING 1N New JERSEY. 


Mr. Elmer C. Sherman is superintendent of the Englewood schools. 


The architects of the building 


are Taylor and Mosley, New York City. 


Progress of the Englewood Schools. 


A few weeks ago a teacher called at a well-known 
publishing house on an errand. In speaking of her 
work she said, ‘“‘Of course teaching is never easy, 
but I can say this for myself and the teachers of 
my town, that we have the best superintendent in 
the State of New Jersey.”” This fortunate ‘our town”’ 
is Englewood, and the superintendent so beloved is 
Mr. Elmer C. Sherman. 

I was reminded of this when Mr. Sherman’s first 
annual report to the Englewood Board of Education 
came to my desk. The document is neat and at- 
tractive in appearance and full of good things. 

The gain and regularity in attendance, says 
Superintendent Sherman, have meant much to the 
schools, and secured two very important results. 
One of them is much more satisfactory school work. 

The chief event of the year, however, has been the 
authorization of a new school building. When the 
new building on the east side is completed it will 
give for the first time an opportunity for pupils in 
that section to enjoy their schooling under healthful 
and convenient surroundings. 

During the past year the experiment of employing 
a medical inspector for the schools has been quite 
successful. His work has resulted in reducing the 
number of absences on account of sickness. The 
duties of the inspector have consisted in weekly 
visits to each school; inspection of the sanitary con- 
ditions of the buildings, and service as an adviser of 
the board of education and of the superintendent on 
all matters relating to the health of pupils and 
teachers. 

The organization of an evening school has marked 
a decided step in advance. The enrollment was 
surprisingly large and the pupils entered upon their 
work with great{enthusiasm. 
= The course of study in the elementary schools is 
a broad and liberal one. It aims at both efficiency 


and cultivation. Much of the outcry against the 
modern curriculum, Superintendent Sherman says, 
has been based upon misapprehension. It has been 
assumed that the inclusion of the newer subjects in 
the course of study must mean a sacrifice of thoro- 
ness in the older subjects—reading, arithmetic, 
language, geography; or largely increased demands 
upon the time and strength of the children. Neither 
assumption is necessarily true. Either may be if 
a proper balance is not preserved and if the time and 
energy of both teachers and pupils are not carefully, 
wisely, and systematically directed. Thoroness is 
essential to an efficient school system. In order 
that drawing may be taught it is not necessary that 
there should be any lack of thoroness in arithmetic. 
— study is not inconsistent with learning to 
spell. 

A large share of the energy put forth during 
the past year has been directed towards securing a 
proper balance of work in the schools, and in secur- 
ing greater thoroness in some subjects where there 
seemed to bealack. Heretofore the work in spelling 
has lacked definiteness, and the results have not been 
satisfactory. In order to obtain good results there 
must either be a spelling book or what amounts to 
the same thing, a carefully graded list of words 
prepared by the superintendent and assigned to 
the grades. After examination of a large number of 
texts, Rice’s “ Rational Spelling Book” was adopted, 
and its use during the year has proved very satis- 
factory. The aim is to teach thoroly the words 
most commonly used. 

In geography independent observation and 
outside reading are encouraged. Genuine and per- 
manent interest in geographical study, rather than 
the memorizing of a mass of valueless and unrelated 
facts, is the aim. 

In closing his report Superintendent Sherman 
strongly advises the introduction of manual training 
into the school course at the opening of the school 
year 1906-’07. 
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Liberty School 


Two of the Schools of Englewood,8N. J. 


Eimer C. Sherman is the Superintendent’of Schools. (See page 722.) 
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Letters. 








Publishers and Authors. 


EDITOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

I have been greatly interested in the letters of Mr. 
Edwin Ginn and of Dr. Cheeseman Herrick in the 
matter of text-books. Certain aspects of text-book 
publishing correspond with those cited in the now 
famous ‘Publishers’ Confessions,” recently pub- 
lished in Boston. I have referred to several aspects 
in a note in a book entitled “Our Schools: Their 
Administration and Supervision.” 

There are two or three features that I desire to 
call to the particular attention of the readers of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. I have discovered them in the 
course of an experience in journalism and in book 
writing that cannot be called either brief or narrow. 

In the first place, because a man has written a 
book for a house, it does not follow that he is ‘‘owned”’ 
by that house, despite a popular notion to that 
effect. On that theory of ownership, then a man 
who sells a piece of real estate to another will be 
“owned” by that purchaser. As a matter of acquain- 
tance with hundreds of authors and writers in 
journalism and in general literature, I have found 
that there is no independence of relation quite equal 
to that of the independence of an author in respect 
to his publisher, especially when his book is success- 
ful. A similar strange notion seems to exist in 
many minds that to use the book of an author is to 
get him under obligations to the user. The truth is 
quite the contrary: the user is benefited, for he hasa 
need supplied. I could show by hundreds of letters 
in my files that neither does a house publishing a 
book think or act on the theory of “‘owning’’ an 
author nor does the user of a book feel that he 
“owns ”’ the author. All these strange notions are 
survivals or echoes of a feudalism of the soul not 
yet wholly destroyed by sane democracy. 

In the second place, the notion that a successful 
book generally or necessarily makes an author 
rich.is false. There is, paradoxical as it may sourd, 
no relation between the success of a book and 
the revenue from it. Every one may like a 
book while but few have any use for it, suffi- 
cient to warrant a purchase. On the other 
hand, all may criticise it; while many, seeing 
nothing better, will purchase it. Such a book 
fills a need, without much credit to any one. 
Further, the more successful an author is the 
greater are the demands upon his time and the 
drains upon his private treasury because of his 
popularity. His revenue may increase, while 
his net income decreases. It is a genuine mis- 
fortune to be prominent. “To go into politics 
invites financial ruin,’’ is an adage of the times. 
It is much the same with book writing. The 
expenses of making books are not believed by 
those who have never made them. The ex- 
cessive absorption of time and energies pre- 
vents many economies familiar to most people. 
“Don’t marry, don’t produce books,”’ if one can 
possibly avoid these calamities. If one must 
marry or write, one may marry or write suc- 
cessfully. It is safeto say of a book, that un- 
less it cannot be repressed, it will be unsuccess- 
ful. The ezsy bool s do not last long. The third 
feature is the most important of all. Publishers 
do zsk persors to write books, knowing that the 
book will not pay. They desire to complete 
their “‘lisis,’’. or they need a book for a particu- 
lar competition. Of course it is not crimi- 
nal to write a book that does not sell ten 
thousand copies: when it is a genuinely good 
pook, But would-be authors are often misled 








Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Education in the State 
of New York, The latest portrait of this grand old leader. 
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by reports of this or that other man’s royalties or 
cash payments. Financially successful books are 
more common than either financially successful 
authors or genuinely good books. I have a notion 
that some publishers (by no means all) misrepresent 
to the public the amounts of sales sometimes by en- 
larging them to give the impression of a tide running 
and sometimes by diminishing them to discourage 
the authors from asking too large royalties in the 
future. 

This is not meant at all as a letter of advice to 
authors. The real author will write as certainly as 
the sun will rise. It is meant as a plain statement 
to those too sensible to labor with the pen, when they 
can avoid it, that there is no cause to envy or to 
malign or to censure the makers of books because of 
their revenues or of their relations with publishers 
and that there is no cause for publishers to complain 
of the conditions of the competition that they them- 
selves deliberately foster. 

What Dr. Herrick says of waste sampling of school- 
men is absolutely true. There are two remedies. 
One is for publishers to cease their own wanton 
extravagance in the matter. The other is for 
authors before making or at least offering their books 
for publication to make sure either that the book has 
its own mission, in which case sales do not count, or 
else that the publisher has a broad and steady 
market for the work. Upon these tests mest books 
would never be printed and published. 

Paterson, N. J. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 


ERPEN 


Reorganization for New Jersey. 


Supt. W. E. Chancellor of Paterson, N. J., has his 
ideas of how this should be done, and sets forth his 
plan elaborately. 

I am unable to see how his scheme is superior to 
that of the present or in what way it is to benefit the 
schools of New Jersey. It savors more of a bureau- 
cracy, and tends to take the schools, or the manage- 
ment of the schools away from the people and place 
all their educational interests in the hands of a close 
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corporation. It seems to be the tendency with some 
educators to concentrate all power in the hands of 
the few. They have no faith in the wisdom of the 
many. After all these years of education the people 
are incapable of managing their own affairs, and 
must take a back seat. What have our schools been 
doing for the people if they are becoming less and less 
to be trusted? The people of New Jersey have 
built up an excellent system of schools independent 
of any bureaucracy, and if they are wise, as I judge 
the people of New Jersey to be, they will never turn 
over tnese vital interests to a few experts, no matter 
how wise these experts may be. Better, a thousand 
times the people manage these things themselves 
even if they make some mistakes. They will learn 
by their mistakes. ‘‘We learn by doing,” not by 
getting some one else to do for us. 

The slave owner says the slave is better off by 
having a master. The kings of old claimed to be 
vice-regents of God and had a patent on all wisdom. 
The people, of course, ‘“‘were incapable of ruling.” 
Must have an expert to rule them. 

The czar of Russia and his bureaucracy are very 
anxious about the dear people and are worrying 
night and day lest their subjects destroy their own 
best interests by trying to get from under expert 
rule. ’Tis for the good of the people the czar is 
troubled, not for his own good. It has always been 
thus, the few wish to dominate the many, and “‘the 
many are incapable.” 

If the people of New Jersey wish to improve their 
schools they would find some good things in the 
school systems of New Zealand and Australia that 
would be suggestive and might stimulate them to 
greater action and to keep a strong grip upon the 
management of the education of their children. 

Some educators go “daft’”’ on uniformity, while 
the people of France—some of them at least—say 
she is dying under uniformity. There is now too 
much supervising, and too many high salaried offi- 
cers. A county superintendent should have nothing 
whatever to do with city schools. The people pro- 
vide a superintendent to look after the city schools, 
why have someone to supervise him? If he does 
not know his business, put him out and fill his place 
with one who does. 

The county superintendent should spend all his 
time with the rural schools, and unless he is big- 
hearted, sympathetic, and wise he can do little good 
there. However much the county superintendent 
may know, without sympathy and bigness of soul 
he may be a hindrance rather than a help. I have 
seen such. But there is one thing certain, all the 
- supervisors in the country cannot make good schools 
without good teachers. A poor teacher will have a 
poor school in spite of all the bureaucracy of Russia, 
and a first-class teacher will have a good school if 
there is no bureaucracy in a thousand miles. A 
first-class superintendent, with first-class teachers, 
needs no help outside of the hearty sympathy and 
warm approval of his patrons. 

New Jersey is but a small state—7,455 square 
miles—and but twenty-one counties, averaging but 
355 square miles to a county. A state superinten- 
dent could visit every county two or three times a 
year if he wished, and perform all the duties neces- 
sary to the office. Missouri is a state more than 
nine times as large as New Jersey, with one hundred 
and fourteen counties averaging in square miles 
nearly twice the size of New Jersey counties. One 
superintendent with his assistant visits every one of 
these counties each year and performs all the super- 
vising duties necessary. 

Why more officers? What good could they do? 

J. FAIRBANKS. 


In cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla heals the tissues. 
builds up the system, expels impurities from the blood and 
cures. 
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Wiliiam B. Merritt, Georgia’s Progressive School Commis- 
sioner who is doing a great work for his state. 

















Wesley Chapel. Three Schools of Carroll County, Georgia. 
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MclIver’s Plea. 


In his address before the Southern Educational 
Association, Pres. Chas. W. McIver, dwelt upon the 
necessity of the people of the South being aroused 
to the needs of the rural schools. ‘The improve- 
ment of our educational conditions,” he said, “de- 
pends largely upon the creation of new and mosr 
liberal public sentiment, not only among the masses 
of the people, but among the cultured and wealthy 
classes. 

“‘Tt seems to me that the best service as citizens 
that the colleges and university presidents and pro- 
fessors and other educational leaders could perform 
would be to arouse public sentiment in favor of more 
adequate compensation for educational service in 
the elementary branches. Of course, it is generally 
understood among intelligent people that the com- 
pensation for teaching, whether in university, college, 
or district school, is not what it should be, but if the 
leaders of the profession should lead an agitation 
upon that subject the ignorant and suspicious man 
and the man who is indifferent to education and the 
tax-hater would combine to accuse them of working 
merely for the increase of their own salaries. More- 
over, as a matter of fact and justice, it is well to 
remember that the majority who work in high 
schools, colleges, and universities, are able to live 
without engaging in any other work, whereas the 
salary of the average public school teacher in the 
United States is little more than $300 a year, and 
the average salary of the Southern rural public 
school teacher, where three-fourths of our population 
live, is less than $200 a year, which means that these 
teachers must earn a part of their living in some 
other work besides that of teaching. It is difficult 
to employ unskilled labor for less than $1 a day, and 
yet in public and private schools millions of children 
are being trained for American citizenship by people 
who receive less compensation that that.” 


. GEFEN . 
Russian and Finnish Education. 


In a recent issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL refer- 
ence was made to the blight that Russia has cast 
upon the intellectual life of its Polish possessions. 
Attention is called to a similar condition of affairs 
in Finland by Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in The World of To-Day. 

‘‘The meaning of Russian invasion of Finland,’’ 
writes Prof. Reinsch, ‘‘becomes apparent when 
we see the effort to crush out all independent in- 
tellectual life, all higher culture.”’ 

The first attack was made upon the system of 
common schools by revising the text-books. This 
was done by a Russian commission for the purpose 
of removing culpable delusions as to the true 
political position of Finland and of inculcating a 
spirit of affection toward the czar. The teachers 
in the public schools have been instructed to ab- 
stain carefully from the expression of any opinion 
unfavorable to the assimilating policy of Russia, 
on danger of instant dismissal from their po- 
sitions. 

‘‘The most serious infraction of Finnish intel- 
lectual rights is the treatment of the professors of 
the National University of Helsingfors. The free- 
dom of this institution has always been guaranteed 
by the most solemn imperial promises. But it has 
been invaded by Russian officials and_the highest 
and most respected institution in this unhappy 
country is now being prostituted to the schemes 
of the Russian policing system. Last spring the 
faculty issued a measured and dignified protest 
against the official expulsion of students from the 
university because of their opposition to the en- 
croachments of Russia. In answer tc this protest 
the Russian officials selected three of the most 
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prominent intellectual leaders and expelled them 
from their native land for an indefinite time, with- 
out giving them even an hour in which to arrrange 
their private affairs. The men thus exiled were 
Baron Wrede, professor of Roman law and a 
prominent leader in the Finnish House of Nobles; 
Prof. Homen, a scientist of international reputa- 
tion, and Dr. Estlander, professor of law and a 
member of the House of Nobles. 


BPR 
Twenty-Nine Languages in One 


School. 


Eighteen languages were spoken in New York 
before the war of the Revolution, and that num- 
ber has now risen to sixty-six or seven. There is 
a school in the Syrian district of the city in which, 
it is reported, twenty-nine languages and dialects 
are used! The greatest problem to be solved in 
New York, not only as a municipality but as the 
gateway to the United States, is the naturalizing 
of this host of children, —not only by the forms of 
law, but in spirit, temper, habit, and speech. How 
is this army of children from Europe or of recently 
immigrated parents to be transtormed into an 
army of American citizens? 

Much is being done for men and women in these 
congested quarters; more probably by the atmos- 
phere in which they live than by all other agen- 
cies combined; but the most searching, effective, 
and fruitful work is being done with the children. 
They are full of love of country; eager to assert 
their Americanisms on all occasions and often in 
very humorous ways; but they sorely need train- 
ing in the rudiments of wholesome living. Educa- 
tion is the only means by which they can be made 
safe, healthful, law-abiding, and self-supporting 
men and women. — Hamilton W. Mabie in Harper’s 
Magazine for October. 

EEPON 


Building Up Waste Places. 


It is a matter of record that in 1895 in a certain 
rural community in the South six acres of land 
sold for $13.98, or $2.33 an acre. Last year these 


same six acres sold for $1,660, or $276.66 
an acre. Near this, another tract which 
sold in 1892 for seventy cents an acre sold 


in 1904 for $150 an acre. All of this land, 
in 1892 and 1895, was out in the country. It 
is out in the country now and it is used for farm- 
ing purposes only. No speculators have run its 
price up; no “boomers ” have laid off a city there. 
and advertised ‘‘corner lots.’’ There is no city 
there and the people have no intention of building 
one. Neither is there a cotton mill or other manu- 
facturing concern there or anywhere in that 
vicinity. People have lived there for nearly two 
hundred years and have tilled the soil, and that is 
what they are doing now. 

The difference is that for the first time they are 
learning how to farm, how to bring from land, 
formerly considered waste, crops which sell ata 
big profit. And along with this, and in conse- 
quence of this, they are learning how to live com- 
fortably in the country, how to build themselves 
homes, how with others near them to build up a 
community life and enjoy those intellectual and 
social pleasures which they were wont to consider 
possible only in the town. Some ‘‘new blood”’ 
has been introduced into this community, people 
who came from the northwest to engage in truck 
growing, or any other kind of growing the land 
was capable of; but the natives, too, have been 
stimulated, and, thus assisted, have gone to work 
to better themselves and build up their commu- 
nity. — Zach McGhee in the Southern Workman. 
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School SGquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practica] suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of schoo] libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of schoo] supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational snpply market 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE 





ScHoou JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, N. Y., 
has set apart a room for the exhibition of school collections 
of natural history, and invites school teachers and officers to 
visit and inspect this famous old institution. A catalog 
describing school collections is mailed free on request. 


The American Drafting Furniture Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
recently filled two large orders for drawing tables for new 
schools in New York city. 


Mr. B. West Tabb, formerly principal of the Newport News, 
Va ,high school has succeeded W. c Prince as Ginn & Co.’s 
representative in Virginia. Mr. Prince resigned to accept 
the position as head master at Richmond academy at Rich- 
— Va. Mr. Tabb will make his headquarters at Newport 
News. 


Rand, McNally & Company have bought a large tract of 
land near Ossining, N. Y. where they expect to erect an 
immense building for the Eastern printing and publishing 
plant of the company 


William F. White, for a long time identified with the 
American Book Company, recently became connected with 
the Philadelphia branch. This is a well deserved promotion, 
for White is a royal good fellow. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. are now pushing with great 
success their Whittling Tray, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This tray is being used quite extensively by 
prominent schools all over the country and has come to be 
a standard in elementary knife work. It is designed for use 


on the lap_or as a desk.or bench top, and is so constructed 





that it will not slip or mar the desk. The illustration also 


shows the tools which have been made for the tray. These 
include the company’s standard No. 7 sloyd knife and six 
other tools approved by well-known manual training author- 
ities. 


The ‘‘An-du-septic”’ dustless crayon manufactured by the 
Binney & Smith Co. has been adopted by the authorities of 
New York city for useJin the schools. This crayon is now 
used in all the large cities of the country and is giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. Its durability and hygienic properties 
are so well known as to need no special comment. The 
colored ‘‘An-du-septic’”’ crayon is of the same high grade as 
the white. Unlike many crayons on the market this is not 
colored with cheap aniline, the material being more like a 
pastel than a chalk. In these days of inferior goods a firm 
that turns out honest materials for use in the school-room 
deserves commendation and support. 


The new handy saws manufactured by George H. Bishop & 
Co. of Lawrenceburg, Ind. are meeting with much favor in 
manual training schools. Altho recently patented they have 
been adopted by the schools of Chicago and Cincinnati. 

This firm also manufactures what is known as Bishop’s 
Automatic Saw Filing Saw Clamp and Hammer Blow Saw 
Setting Device. The Cincinnati schools have placed orders 
for this device for use in keeping their saws in perfect con- 
dition. 


Mr. L. G. Raymer, until recently connected with the execu- 
tive office of the Oliver Typewriter Co., has been secured by 
the Fox Typewriter Co. to take charge of their branch offices. 
Mr. Raymer’s title will be ‘‘ Manager of Branch Offices,’’ with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Charles FE. L. Clark, now manager of the Fox Type- 
writer Co.’s branch office at Chicago is also recently from the 
Oliver ranks. 


Mr. G. W. Bacon, publisher of the Excelsior Maps, has just 
returned to London after a visit to this country to consult 
about recent changes in maps. His object was to make the 
Excelsior series absolutely correct and up-to-date in every 
particular. TheJ. L. Hammett Co. of Boston is the American 
agent for the Excelsior Maps, which have been adopted in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Baltimore. 


— 


Queen & Co., for fifty years the largest retail microscopical 
dealers in the United States have decided to retire from the 
retail business. On Dec. 14 this firm sold its entire stoc 
to Williams, Brown & Earle of Philadelphia. 


The Franklin Crayon Co., of Rochester, N. Y., report that 
they have been compelled to work overtime for several months 
to keep up with the orders for the Franklin colored crayons. 
One of the leaders is an extra fine pencil crayon for writing 
and freehand work. This pencil has all the merits of charcoal 
without the disadvantage of soiling the hands and rubbing 
off the paper. 

Mr. B. F. Callender, salesman for the Franklin Co., recently 
returned from Mt. Clemens, Mich., where he went for treat- 
ment. He expects to call upon his customers after the first 
of January. 


The Meneely Bell Company of Troy, N. Y., has just entered 
into contract with the Christian Science board of directors 
of Boston for a chime of eleven bells to be placed in the dome 
belfry of the building now being erected on Falmouth street, 
and which is called the Mother Church Extension. This 
magnificent building will cost between two and three millions 
of dollars and this set of bells, like the church building itself, 
will be the very best that workmanship and money can secure. 


The American Ventilating Company, New York, are about 
to issue a new and attractive catalog that will give interesting 
and instructive information concerning all sorts of ventilation. 
Any interested are invited to send their names and addresses 
and a copy will be forwarded to them. 


The Kny-Scheerer Company, New York, is calling partic- 
ular attention just now to their very com- 

lete dissecting cases, especially adapted for use 
in schools and colleges. 


The American School Furniture Co. has just 
completed four large show rooms at their New 
York headquarters, at 18 West Nineteenth 
street, where they have on display a remarkably 
fine line of samples of church furniture, ete. 
They cordially invite all interested to call and 
examine the display. This company represents 
probably the largest manufacturers of school 
= , desks inthe world. Among their regular styles 
== they include combination stationary, com- 
bination adjustable, adjustable chair, lifting 
lid, business college, and roll top commercia! desks. 


The Eberhard Faber Lead Pencils. 


The popularity of the Eberhard Faber lead pencils for 
school use is steadily increasing. The firm calls particular 
attention to the fine quality of the lead used in even the me- 
dium priced goods of their manufacture. The lead is, of course, 
the zl important feature of the pencil, and for that reason 
this concern believes in giving it the most attention. Among 
the pencils especially desirable for school use, they mention 
their ‘‘ Artistic’? No. 3200, ‘‘Fine Drawing’’ No. 365, ‘‘ Uni- 
versity’ No. 360, ‘‘Star’’ No. 390, and as a high grade draw- 
ing pencil, their ‘‘Mongol” No. 481. The last is made with 
lead in 12 grades from 6B to 6H, a variety sufficient for every 

urpose. They manufacture also an excellent pencil for 
reehand drawing, the ‘“‘Black Knight’? No. 6319. This 
contains an extra thick lead of remarkable smoothness com- 
bined with toughness and finds much favor with drawing 
teachers. 

Another article of supreme interest to teachers and school 
officials is the Pencil Sharpening Machine known as the 
‘‘Lakeside’”’ made by this house. This sharpener has many 
points of special merit lacking in most other sharpeners. 

In addition to the above, Eberhard Faber manufactures 
an extensive line of Penholders and Rubber Erasers, per- 
haps a better known line than that of any other manu- 
factured. 

This firm is always glad to submit samples of lead pencils, 

enholders, or rubber erasers to teachers or others interested 
in school supplies. 


New School Buildings. 


The $16,000 high school building completed at Brookings, 
S. D., is said to be a handsome and substantial structure. 

The schoo] authorities of Steubenville, Ohio, are expending 
$100,000 on a beautiful new building to be known as the 
Wells high school. 

Plans are under way for forty new school buildings in 
Chicago. 

Pasadena, Cal., a new $50,000 high school. In Santa 
Monica, three buildings are being erected at a cost of $60,000. 
» Recently a $200,000 bond issue for a new school was allowed 
an Ann Arbor, Mich 
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Cleveland, Ohio, has made a $300,000 appropriation for 
five school buildings and one high school. 

School District No. 27, at Hibbing, Minn., is to have an 
additional building to cost some $60,000. 

The new $18,000 school building at Red Hook, N. J., was 
recently completed. 

Next spring the school authorities of La Belle, Mo., will 
submit a proposition for a new $30,000 school building. W. 
B. Anderson is the superintendent. 

Wisconsin is living up to her opportunities in the matter 
of better school equipment. Neenah just purchased a $13,- 
000 site for a new high school; Horicon is spending $30,000 for 
a new school building, and Elkhorn’s new high school is to 
cost $25,00€. 

New buildings have just been completed at Red Lake and 
Hinckley, Minn. 

The new county high school at Winchester, Tenn., is cost- 
ing $15,000. 

Two new eight-room school buildings are nearing comple- 
tion in Oklahoma City. They are of pressed brick and in 
— of model, material, and equipment will be, according to 
Superintendent Vaught, the finest ward school buildings in 
the United States. 

The school authorities of Carthage, Mo. are justly proud of 
the new high school which has just been completed. They 
declare that it is the handsomest and best school building in 
the state. It is built of stone and has three stories above the 
basement. The building will contain a library, three labor- 
atories, an auditorium, a manual training room, a gymnasium, 
offices for superintendent and principal, and a dozen school 
rooms. It is to be thoroly equipped with the most modern 
heating and sanitary arrangements. The entire cost of the 
building, including fixtures will be $120,000. 

The school board of Fairmount, Va. recently awarded a 
contract for a new high school building. The bid which 
secured the contract was $59,000. The total cost of the 
building including the site, heating plant, furniture, and 
equipment will be $80,000. 

The Baldwin district, in Nassau county, N. Y. 1s to have a 
$14,500 brick addition to its school building. This sum 
includes a new heating plant for the entire structure. 

Valley Stream, N. Y. has voted $12,000 for a new school 
building. The work will begin in the spring. 

The school authorities of Hempstead, N. Y. have approved 
the plans for a new $50,000 school building. The contract 
will be let early in the spring. 

A $15,000 building will also be erected in the spring at 
Unadilla N. Y. This will take the place of the building now 
in use which has become inadequate. 


EPO 


Remington Employment Department. 


Stenographers everywhere will be interested in knowing 
that the Remington Typewriter Employment Departments 
are making an even greater record this year than ever before. 
We present herewith the comparative figures for stenog- 
raphers placed at twelve of the leading Remington offices 
during the first eight months of the years 1904 and 1905, 
which show a total increase of 3,216 stenographers placed in 

ositions over last year. The figures for the different offices 


ollow: 
First 8 months First 8 months 

1904 1905 
New York 5,697 6,701 
Chicago ... 3,557 4,302 
Oy CO ee 1,627 1,560 
Boston....... 1,060 1,371 
Philadelphia . 1,211 1,310 
Pittsburg... . 765 986 
Kansas City 836 939 
Cincinneti . . ; 358 600 
Cleveland .. eae ees 451 546 
Baltimore .... : 402 436 
Buffalo... 410 421 
San Francisco... . 785 1,203 


As is well known the Remington Typewriter Company 
during the past two years has been conducting a vigorous 
campaign thru the medium of printed literature to induce 
young men to take up the study of shorthand and typewriting. 
As a result of these efforts there has certainly been some 
improvement in many places in the number and quality 
- of the boys who are taking up shorthand and typewriting, but 
conditions are still far short of what they should be. Taking 
the country over, the Remington Employment Department 
reports still show that the demand for young men still far 
exceeds the supply, and this despite the fact that the oppor- 
tunities for young men in the stenographic profession were 
never greater than they are to-day. 

The Remington Typewriter Company, thru its printed 
literature will continue its unremitting efforts to wake up the 
boys of the country on this subject, and in this work ought 
to have the hearty co-operation of all the business educators 
of the country. It is a matter in which the interests of type- 
writer manufacturer and school proprietor are identical and 
they should pull together in the effort to attain the desired 
end. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


Late in December Milton, Bradley Co. Springfield, Mass., 
published ‘‘More Mother Stories,” by Maud Lindsay. This 
1s a companion book to Miss Lindsay’s ‘‘ Mother Stories.’’ 
The price of the new book is $1.00, postpaid. 


The new catalogs of foreign and English books published 
by William R. Jenkins are quite as complete and attractive 
as those previously issued. 


The new educational department of Little, Brown & Co. 
has just issued several text-books for colleges and elementar 
grades. Mr. Stanley Johnson, a graduate of Dartmouth col- 
lege, is traveling in New England for this house. 

Hall & McCreary of Chicago have issued a new and up-to- 
date list of text-books which they are anxious to buy. The 
prices they are willing to pay for these books are also given. 

Their series of five-cent classics furnish a variety of supple- 
mentary reading of the highest order and are highly recom- 
mended by teachers and principals. 

Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, are sending out a list of 
books for school libraries. The school year best adapted for 
the books is given, as well as the list price and the discount 
allowed teachers. 


Hinds, Noble and Eldredge have made out a list of sixteen 
new school books, and are offering liberal inducements to 
teachers. The list ought to be in the hands of educators who 
desire to keep posted on new educational publications. 


At a meeting of the committee on books and supplies for 
the Worcester, Mass., schools a resolution was adopted 
recommending that Virgil’s Acneid, Books I-VL., translated 
by H. H. Ballard, be placed on the supplementary list for 
use in the high schools. 


Mr. E. B. Stevens, who has been a very successful and popu- 
lar agent for the Macmillan Company in the state of Ohio, has 
been elected editor of the Ohio state university publications. 


The teachers of Allegheny county Pa., are studying Com- 
payre’s ‘‘Psychology as Applied to Education,’ published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. In recommending the study of the 
book the superintendent asked the principal to assign chapters 
for study and discuss them at the monthly meetings during 
the year. A teacher is appointed at each meeting to act as 
quiz-master and leader. 


A prominent city superintendent in New Jersey has intro- 
duced Nichols’ Arithmetic, published by Thompson, Brown 
& Co., into his schools with excellent results. In commending 
this book in his annual report the superintendent speaks of 
the following features which have made the arithmetic a 
valuable aid in his efforts to give proper instruction in the 
subject: 1. ‘‘The elements of many topics are given in the 
lower grades in such a way as to be easily understood by the 
younger pupils, and then the work in each topic is made more 
difficult thru the various grades until it is finished. 2. Con- 
stant review is provided for. 3. A large amount of practice 
is given in applying new facts learned in connection with all 
those previously learned in the solution of problems related 
to actual life and to the experience of the child.” 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book has been used in the schools 
of Englewood, N. J., during the past year with marked suc- 
cess. The book is published by the American Book Co. 


Mr. A. W. Mumford, the art and educational publisher, has 
consolidated his business with that of Geo. F. Gunn & Co. 
The name of the new firm will be A. W. Mumford & Co. They 
are located at 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


A sheet of paper blown by the wind and a mysterious 
disappearance, in the beginning of Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s new novel, ‘‘A Maker of History,’ lead to one ot the 
most complicated and remarkable plots which this author 
has ever constructed. Important personages in the diplo- 
matic and official life of England, France, Germany, and 
Russia have a place in the story; and the ingenuity of the 
secret police of three countries is involved in the maze of 
incident, plot, and counterplot thru which the reader is 
carried. ittle, Brown & Co., of Boston, announce ‘‘A 
Maker of History”’ for publication Jan. 13th. 


There has been so great a divergence of opinion regarding 
the locality so realistically described in Frances Squire’s 
novel, ‘‘The Ballingtons,’’ that her publishers have been 
requested to supply authoritative information on that point. 
The author is spending a year in England and in her absence 
Prof. Willis Mason West, a fellow member of the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota, says: ‘‘For the background of her 
story, Frances Squire pictures in a masterly way the simple, 
homely life in a modern village in an Eastern state kept 
wholesome by the survival of a somewhat softened Puritan- 
ism. No other book that I know of does the thing so well.” 


A Brownie Primer is in press. It is intended for the very 
littlest reader, and will be issued by The Century Co. in the 
late winter. The Brownies will be taken from Palmer Cox’s 
Brownie Books; but the text will be entirely new. 


A new issue in the Century Co.’s Educational Series is S. E. 
Forman’s ‘‘ Advanced Civics,’’ which treats, in addition to 
more familiar topics, of the care of the poor, labor disputes, 
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secret ballots and the duties of a voter, civil and constitutional 
liberty, and the American spirit. The New York law against 
bribery is given as an appendix. 


Mrs. Charles G. Preston, LL. B., announces that she has 
engaged in business at 285 Collins street, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, where she will conduct The Central Educational Depot, 
with a full line of educational books; kindergarten materials; 
children’s books; school requisites; apparatus; and a teachers’ 
agency. In connection with her ie mers ly Mrs. Preston 
has equipped a reading and writing room for the use of 
teachers and students. Here will be found a small reference 
library of pedagogical and other books, with a file of English 
and American educational periodicals. She extends a hearty 
invitation to visitors from the country to make use of this 
room. 

Mrs. Preston will act as the Victorian agent for The Milton 
Bradley Co., of New York, and as sole Australian agent fcr 
the Educational Publishing Co., of Boston. 


“Our Schools: Their Administration and Supervision,”’ 
by Dr. William E. Chancellor, is used as the basis of the 
sr dcne in the Schoolmaster’s Club of Whitman county, 

ash. 


The 1906 edition of ‘‘Who’s Who,” will soon be issued by 
the Macmillan Company. It is said to contain two thousand 
more biographies than its predecessor; and as a new feature 
will give the number of a man’s sons and daughters, also his 
motor cor number, his telephone number, and in some cases 
his telegraphic address. 

‘‘The Sage Brush Parson,’”’ by A. B. Ward, announced for 
publication the latter part of January by Little, Brown & Co., 
is a Western story, depicting the unconventional life in the 
sage brush wastes of Nevada. The characters are all strongly 
marked, the hero, Clement Vaughn, an Englishman, is said 
to be particularly striking. The denouement of the novel 
is vividly unfolded. The atmosphere of the sage brush 
wastes permeates the story. 


Best Dictionaries. 


Lemcke & Buechner the well-known importers of foreign 
reference books are calling special attention to their English- 
German and German-English, French-English and English- 


French, and Spanish-English and English-Spanish diction-: 


aries. These books are in half leather binding and thoroly 
up-to-date in every respect. 

This firm also announces a new edition of Stieler’s Large 
Hand-Atlas of Modern Gecgraphy. The new atlas contains 
one hundred beautiful maps and a complete index. 

Among other important books which are in constant 
demand are the following: Putzger’s Historischer Schul- 
Atlas, with English introduction and German-English Glos- 
sary; Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon, in two volumes in 
English; Thorndike, Educational Psychology, and Vietor, 
German Pronunciation. 

Lemcke & Buechner have been established fifty years and 
during that time have built up a solid and progressive busi- 
ness. They have the best facilities for supplying all foreign 
reference books as a glance at their new catalog will show. 
All who are interested are cordially invited to ask for one of 
these catalogs. The home address is 11 East 17th st. New 
York city. 


Malaria? ? ? 
GENERALLY THAT Is Nor THE TROUBLE. 


Persons with a susceptibility to malarial influences should 
beware of coffee, which has a tendency to load up the liver 
with bile. 

A lady writes from Denver that she suffered for years from 
chills and fever which at last she learned were mainly produced 
by the coffee she drank. 

“‘T was also grievously afflicted with headaches and indi- 
gestion,’’ she says, ‘‘which I became satisfied were likewise 
largely due to the coffee I drank. Six months ago I quit its 
use altogether and began to drink Postum Food Coffee, with 
the gratifying result that my headaches have disappeared, 
my digestion has been restored, and I have not had a recur- 
rence of chills and fever for more than three months. I have 
no doubt that it was Postum that brought me this relief, for 
I have used no medicine while this improvement has been 
going on.’’ (It was really relief from congestion of the liver 
caused by coffee. ) 

‘‘My daughter has been as great a coffee drinker as I, and 
for years was afflicted with terrible sick headaches, which 
often lasted for a week at atime. She is a brain worker and 
excessive application together with the headaches began to 
affect her memory most seriously. She found no help in 
medicines and the doctor frankly advised her to quit coffee 
and use Postum. 

‘For more than four months she has not had a headache— 
her mental faculties have grown more active and vigorous 
and her memory has been restored. 

‘‘No more tea, coffee, or drugs for us, so long as we can get 
Postum.”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason, Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
yille,” in pkgs, 
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Forthcoming Books. 


Fox, DurrieLtp & Co. 


The Eternal Spring, by Neith Boyce. 
Hapgood. ) 


(Mrs. Hutchins 


LoneMans, GREEN & Co. 


A History of Modern Liberty, Vol. I., by Dr. James Mac- 
Kinnon. 

THE Century Co. 

In Old Bellaire, by Mrs. Mary Dillon. 

The Shadow of Life, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

Uncle William, by Jeannette Lee. ; 

Inorganic Chemistry, by Prof. Alexander Smith. 

Harper & Broruers. 

Vol. II of the American nation series, edited by Professor 
Hart. This volume is entitled ‘‘The Federalist System,’’ and 
is written by John Spencer Bassett, Ph. D. 

The Long Arm, a novel by Samuel M. Gardenhire. 

J. B. Lipprncorr Company. 


The Recitation, by Dr. Samuel Hamilton, superintendent 
of schools of Allegheny county, Pa. The fifth volume of the 
educational series. 

MayYNArbD, MERRILL & Co. 
Algebra.—Durell & Robbins’ Series. 
Arithmetic.—Durell & Robbins’ Series, 

mental. 

Geometry.—Durell’s Series. 

German.—Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. (von Minckwitz.) 

Penmanship.—The Writing Hour Copy Books. 

Readers.—Graded Supplementary Reading Series; Graded 
Poetry Readers. 

Spellers.—Reed’s Primary Speller. 

Books recently issued or about to be issued by the 
JoHn LANE Company. 

Mansions of England in the Olden Time. 
wa of the Princess des Ursins in Spain. 

ill. 

The Macdermots of Ballycloran. By Anthony Trollope. 

Castle Richmond. By Anthony Trollope. 

Peterkins: The Story of a Dog. By Ossip Schubin. 
lated from the German by Mrs. John Lane. 

Divine Considerations. By John Valdesso. 

Plastering, Plain and Decorative. By William Millar. 

Moorish Remains in Spain. By A. F. Calvert. 

The Cloud Kingdom. By Henry J. Wallis. 

The King’s Own. By Capt. Marryatt. 
Library. ) 

The Phantom Ship. By Capt. Marryatt. 

LitrLe, Brown & Company. 

An Atlas of Physiology and Anatomy, with Colored Platcs. 
A desk-book for physiology pupils in elementary schools. 

Ancient Story Tellers, a new collection of tales from classic 
sources. By E. J. Carpenter. 

Wilderness Babies—School Edition—A supplemcntary 
reader for the fourth year. By Julia A. Schwartz. 

University oF Cuicaco Press. 

Ancient Records of Egypt, by Prof. James Henry Breasted, 
of Chicago university. 

First Reston Reader, by Samuel Northrup Harper. 

Finality of the Christian Religion, by Prof. George B. Fos- 
ter, Chicago university. 

The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His 
Time, by William C. Cooper. 


Weidenhamer’s 


By Joseph Nash. 
By Constance 


Trans- 


(New Pocket 


Catalogs Received. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York. 
John Lane Company, New York. 
William R. Jenkins, New York. 
The Stockham Publishing Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 
LITERARY BULLETINS. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
The Century Co., New York. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
EQUIPMENT. 
Binney & Smith Co., New York. 
The Scarborough Company, Boston. 
Gco. H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
J. L. Hammcit Co., Boston. 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester. 
Joseph Bardsley, New York. 
American Drafting Furniture Co., Rochester. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered to give 
$100,000 to Union college, to equip an 
engineering department, at Schenectady, 
N. Y., on condition that a similar amount 
be subscribed by the alumni. 

Supt. J. M. Thompson of Penn Yan, 
president of the Associated Academic 
Principals of New York state has received 
the appointment as lecturer at Farmer’s 
institute. His salary will be $2,500. 

Madison, Wis.—Immediately after ad- 
journment of the university for the Christ- 
mas recess, Prof. M. V. O’Shea will start 
for the Pacific ecast where he will deliver 
a number of addresses in educational 
institutions and at educational conven- 
tions. On his way back he will officially 
inspect high schools for the university. 
He will visit, among other places, Seattle, 
Portland, Spokane, Helena, Butte, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Iowa City, and 
Topeka. Shortly after his return from 
the West he will start for Europe, deliv- 
ering a number of addresses on the way 
Eest, especially in Massachusetts. In 


Evrope he will spend most of his time at < 


the universities of Paris and Berlin. The 
last of May he will go to London for some 
addresses before educational societies. 
On May 30, he will address the National 
Ecucaticnal Council of Scotland at its 
annual meeting in Edinburgh. June he 
will spend at Oxford and Cambridge. 
During July and August he will accom- 
pany the University Summer Schccl in 
Europe, lecturing at Paris, Rome, Naples, 
Berlin, and London, his subject being 
‘Contemporary Educaticnal Ideals.” ~ 


North Tonawanda Art Exhibit. 
The North Tonawanda, N. Y., high 


school exhibit which has been on view at 
San Diego, Cal., under the direction of 
Miss Helene Richards, a former teacher 
in the local schools, has been returned to 





North Tonawanda. The exhibit was 
sent to California thru the courtesy of 
Supt. R. A. Searing, of the local schools 
and W. D. Campbell, art critic in the 
schools at North Tonawanda and Pratt 
institute, Brooklyn. The exhibition was 
held in schools at San Diego and was pro- 
nounced the finest ever seen in the Cali- 
fornia city. 

By request the exhibit was shown at 
the State Teachers’ Association meeting 
at Syracuse in the latter part of December. 

Qur Army of Teachers. 

According to the recent report of the 
United States Commissioner of educa- 
tion there are 450,000 teachers in the 
United States. Of this vast army 120,- 
000 are men and 330,000 women. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
teachers are natives of the United States, 
less than 30,000 having been born abroad 
—one in fifteen. 

Most of the male teachers are between 
the years of 25 and 35. The majority of 
the women teachers are between 15 and 
25. 

There are 2,300 male teachers over 65. 
There are less than 1,500 female teachers 
over 65. Three times as many female as 
male teachers are put down as ‘‘age un- 
known.” 

There are 21,000 colored teachers in the 
United States, thus divided between the 
two sexes: 7,700 men and 13,300 women. 
There are 500 Indian teachers in the In- 
dian schools of the United States—240 
men and 260 women. 

The average age of teachers in the 
United States is higher than in England, 
and lowerthanin Germany. The propor- 
tion of very youthful teachers is much 
greater in the country than in the city 
districts. 

The largest proportion of male teachers 
is to be found in West Virginia, where they 


number 50 per cent. of the total. The 
largest proportion of women is to be found 
in Vermont, where they form 90 per cent. 
of the whole number. The standard of 
education is very much higher in Vermont 
than it isin West Virginia. 

The number of teachers in the United 
States has increased greatly in recent 
years. In 1871 there were 125,000, in 
1880, 225,000, in 1890, 340,000, and it is 
at present 450,000. 


German a Required Study. 
Hereafter, according to arule adopted by 
the board of school directors of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., the study of German is made 
obligatory except in cases where the par- 
ents request that the pupil be excused. 
The rule reads as follows: 

Instruction in the German language 
will be given in all grades between the 
kindergarten and the high schools. It 
shall be assumed hereafter, as classes are 
formed to begin this study, that parents 
wish their children to study German, 
unless the parents notify the principal 
of the school to the contrary. Pupils 
shall not be held back from promoticn 
thru failure to study German or to obtain 
a passing mark in it. Pupils who study 
German and who attain in it a standing 
of not less than 70 per cent., shall be en- 
titled to promotion without question 
when their standings are not below 70 
per cent. in more than two other studies, 
and not below sixty per cent. in either of 
those studies, provided the excess of 
standing in German above 70 per cent. 1s 
not less than the total deficiency of stand- 
ing below 70 per cent. in the other two 
studies. 


Regents’ Examinations—For or 
Against? 
In his recent report City Supt. H. P. 
Emerson, of the Buffalo schools, says that 
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For grades 7, 8, and first 


A series of books written with a definite, consistent, and well-defined purpose, and covering 
the work from the primary grades through the high school. 
REGENTS SYLLABUS in ELEMENTARY. ADVANCED, FIRST-YEAR, SECOND- YEAR, and THIRD-YEAR 
ENGLISH is covered in these books. 


EvEeRY PoINT required by the 


No supplementing is necessary. 


. . For grades 4, 5, and 6 
year in the high school 
For Composition and Rhetoric 


Designed to guide pupils to an intelligent appreciation and enjoyment of good English, to help 
them to speak and write correctly, and to set forth the elements of English grammar, these books 
mark a definite return to simple and natural methods. 

In general the authors have followed the cumulative plan, gradually increasing the pupil’s 


information as his ability to use this information grows. 


the what before the how. 


They have placed thought befcre form, 


The combination in the authorship of wide experience with scholarly distinction is as effective 


as it is unusual. 
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TOOLS and BENCHES 


FOR MANUAL TRAINING AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


We have made a special study of the requirements in this line for almost 25 years. 


We 


supply many prominent universities and institutions in general, and public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 


We issue catalogues of our different lines and will forward copies if you will state in 
what way you are interested. 


Correspondence invited 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @ CO. 


4th Ave. and 13th St. 


the school authorities of every city and 
village in New York state are confronted 
with the question, ‘‘Shall we, or shall we 
not, make use of the so-called Regents’ ex- 
aminations?’”’ They have been used in 
Buffalo ever since they were first insti- 


tuted, nearly forty years ago. The argu- 
ments usually urged in favor of these 
examinations are as follows: They fur- 


nish an impartial test, entirely removed 
from the influence of local pressure; they 
have a definite and easily understood 
value, when pupils remove from one com- 
munity to another; they are required for 
admission to various professions, so that 
it is an inconvenience to many pupils not 
to have had an opportunity to pass them 
while in school; they are recognized by the 
cclleges of the state, so that pupils who 
have Regents’ credentials are excused 
from entrance examinations; the basis of 
admission to many positions in the civil 
service of the city, state, and nation is 
ability to pass examinations, and pupils 
have a right to the practice and exper- 
ience which Regents’ examinations afford; 
they furnish a convenient test for admis- 
sion to the high schools; in Buffalo it 
would not be feasible to admit pupils to 
the high schools on the certificate plan, 
coming, as the pupils do, from 75 different 
public and parochial schools; these ex- 
aminations are a part of a state system, 
and it would be unwise for Buffalo to put 
itself outside of the organized educational 
activities of the state; finally, they entitle 
the city to certain appropriations which 
it would not otherwise receive. 

The arguments against Regents’ exam- 
inations may be stated as follows: The 
questions are made by those who are not 
familiar with the work of local schools; 
they sometimes fail to make allowance for 
exceptional conditions, or individual 
needs; they hamper the freedom of the 
teachers, who are tempted to drill their 
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pupils for the examinations instead of 
giving them the broader training they 
need. 

Such are the arguments pro and con. 
The superintendent of education occupies 
a judicial position in the controversy, 
and must decide whether it is more ad- 
vantageous to use the examinations or to 
discontinue them. I have never been a 
special champion of Regents’ examina- 
tions., I have at times thought strongly 
of recommending their discontinuance, 
yet I have never felt quite sure that the 
schools would be better off without them. 
The present seems to be an especially 
unfavorable time for deciding this im- 
portant question. Last year the whole 
state system was radically modified. The 
board of Regents was reorganized, the 
office of state superintendent abolished, 
and the whole educational administration 
of the state placed under a new official, 
known as the state commissioner of edu- 
cation. The policy of the present man- 
agement is to make examinations less 
frequent, to place more importance upon 
inspection and less upon examinations in 
determining the quality of the educational 
work done in each locality. 

For the reasons above mentioned, it has 
seemed the part of wisdom to wait until 
we can see how the new plans work out in 
practice. If, after a fair trial of the new 
system, I become convinced that the 
schools of Buffalo would be benefited by 
discarding the state examinations, I shall 
not hesitate to recommend such action. 
Whether examinations are a benefit or an 
evil depends largely upon the spirit in 
which they are used. If the prospect of 
‘‘nassing’’ is held continually before 
pupils, ‘‘with frequent reminders of the 
judgment-day to come,’’ then examina- 
tions become an evil. If, however, teach- 
ers are given freedom and encouraged to 
teach brcadly and to let the examinatic ns 


For an interesting booklet about these Readers write the publishers 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va, 


Block South of Union Sq. 


take care of themselves, then such tests 
candonoharm. In Buffalo, teachers are 
judged by their daily work, not by their 
success in ‘‘getting pupils thru. ’”’ 


Recent Deaths. 


Oscar Birnbaum, for seven years prin- 
cipal of P. S. No. 2, in Henry street, died 
at his home, 142 West 112th street, on 
Dec. 26. Mr. Birnbaum was born in New 
York city fifty-one years ago, and was 
graduated from City college in 1872. For 
twenty-six years he was a teacher of the 
upper classes of P. S. No. 49. He leaves 
a wife and a young son. 


Leonard Dunkley, for fifty years prin- 
cipal of P. S. No. 16, Brooklyn, died on 
Dec. 27 at his home, 165 Adelphi street. 
Mr. Dunkley was born in NewsYork, and 
was educated in the old Mechanics Society 
school. He began teaching in 1842 in 
the grammar school of Columbia college. 
In 1851 he was appointed assistant prin- 
cipal of P. S. No. 16, and four years later 
was promoted to the principalship. He 
served in this capacity eau Coe years 
ago, when he retired. 


Principal Nelson Haas, of the Hacken- 
sack, N. J. high school and supervising 
principal of all the schools of that city, 
dropped dead of heart disease at Asbury 
Park on December 29. Professor Haas 
was one of the most prominent educators 
of New Jersey, and was especially noted 
for his work in fitting young men for 
West Point and Annapolis. 


Charles Freeman Nye, a lawyer active 
in educational work in Clinton county, 
N. Y., died at the home of his mother in 
Champlain, on Dec. 23. Mr. Nye was a 
graduate of Harvard university and the 
Cclumbia law schocl. 


CLASSICS 


This beautiful series of Readers, just now attracting so much atten- 
tion among progressive teachers everywhere, may be ordered from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 E. SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 
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At the meeting of the New York City 
Teachers’ Association on Dec. 20, an 
attempt was made to pass resolutions 
upholding the present system of examina- 
tions for teachers’ licenses. Because the 
resolutions bore so directly on the present 
examination controversy going on among 
the members of the board of education, 
the association disposed of them by ad- 
journing. The resolutions were as fol- 
lows: 

“It is the strong conviction of the City 
Teachers’ Association that the best means 
yet devised for the selection of teachers 
for higher positions is the system of 
competitive examinations. 

‘‘And that, in spite of minor shortcom- 
ings, any attack on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of selection, namely, that of an 
impartial examination, would, in the opin- 
ion of this body, be highly inadvisable 
and would work incalculable harm to the 
system. 


The next regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation of Women Principals will be held 
on Monday, Jan. 8, at 4 P. M., in the 
drawing room of the Normal college, 
Park ave. and 68th st. 

There will be an election of officers for 
the coming year, and the presentation of 
the annual reports. 


Result of Examination for 
Teachers. 

The following named teachers were 
successful in the recent examinations for 
lecenses to teach in the last two years of 
the elementary school course: 


Drawing—John D. Moffett, 76; Helen 
R. McAffee, 69; Adele Van De Carr, 67.5; 
Charlotte M. Curtiss, 67; Mabel A. Heslan, 
65. 

English—Clyde M. Nisbeth, 67; Jane 
V. Sheely, 71.5; Adele Bildersee, 70.5; 


Martha M. Wilson, 67; Della Courson, 
66.25; Ida R. Palen, 66; Edith M. McCabe, 
65; Anna I. Marks, 62.5; Elizabeth S. 
Cook, and Jessie L. Hollohan, 62. 
History and Civics—Giles J. Swan, 77; 
Charles A. P. Newman, 76.25; Fred C. 
Macdonald, 75.5; Edward D. Cassin, 73; 
Henry A. Storer, 72; Albert Stern, 71; 
Robert L. Robbins, 70.5; Lorentius O. 
Anderson, 68; Herbert F. Reynolds, 65.75 
John Benedict, 65; Marie A. Wolf, 74.25; 
Aida W. Barton, 74; Esther Schuller, and 
Zaida L. Weeks, 73.5; Dena Baer, 73.25; 
Anna F. Reilly, 73; Edna M. Keenan, 72; 
Agnes McRae, 71.5; Margaret C. Mackin- 
tosh, 70.5; Constance W. Fuller and Nora 
E. Tucker 70; Mary V. Corrigan, 69.25; 
Eliza W. Hathaway, 69; Amy A. Broad- 
hurst, 67.25. 
French—Catherine M. Secor, 76; Mary 
M. Fay, 74; Helen M. O’Sullivan, 67.5. 
Geography and Elementary Science— 
Alfred Van B. Howell, 72.25; George R. 
Hall, 68.5; William E. Reed, 67.5; Anna 
R. Mooney, 71, and Julia H. Doyle, 66. 
German—Erna L. Behnken, 78; Fanny 
J. Haefelin, 74.5; Emma Bock, 69.5; Dor- 
etta C. Hilmer, 64.5 
Mathematics—Simon Hirsdansky, 73.5. 
Emil Gluck, 72; Howard J. Jump, 65.5; 
Edward Endelman, 65.25; Clarence H. 
Bodenstein, 63.75; Carolyn L. Francis, 
76.25; Blanche E. Schraeder, 67.25; Paul- 
ine B. Boyden, 65.5; Miriam F. Selby, 


62.25. 
Board of Education Meeting. 


The chief feature of the meeting of the 
board of education on December 27, was 
the consideration of the modified resolu- 
tions of the special committee on exami- 
nations. Since the last meeting when 
the report was criticised by the members 
in sympathy with the board of examiners, 


Mr. Man, chairman of the special commit- 
tee, called a conference of the examiners 
and members of his committee for the 
purpose of modifying the resolutions and 
coming to an agreement. In te 
them before the board he carefully pointe 
out wherein each resolution had been . 
changed and said that each one present 
at the conference agreed with him. He 
therefore moved they be adopted. In 
the discussion which followed the putting 
of the motion, Dr. Maxwell severely called 
into account the correctness of the state- 
ments made in the resolutions. He de- 
manded in the name of ~~ justice that 
the statements made in the original re- 
port to the effect that the notices of ex- 
aminations did not contain statements as 
to personality tests, that the test was 
conducted by one examiner, that the test 
invariably followed a written examina- 
tion, and that the rejected applicants 
remain in ignorance of the reasons for 
their failure, be striken out as they were 
not true and reflected upon the profes- 
sional reputation of the examiners. 

Mr. Man replied to Dr. Maxwell’s argu- 
ments and said that on the contrary the 
statements to which the city superinten- 
dent objected were perfectly clear and 
absolutely correct. 

Not being satisfied with this statement 
Dr. Maxwell again called into question 
the four statements made in the resolu- 
tions and again urged their elimination, 
saying that in after years persons reading 
the minutes would read the report and 
not the answer of the examiners, and thus 
they would seem to cast severe reflections 
upon the professional conduct of profes- 
sional men. Every one of the statements 
was absolutely incorrect. 

In spite of the protest of the city super- 
intendent the resolutions as presented 
were unanimously adopted. 





STRONG TEXT-BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


FOR EARLY FPUBLICATION::-A NOTABLE SERIES 


The Baker and Carpenter 
Language Readers=-=--Six Books 


By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College, and George 
R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Columbia University. 

The distinctive feature of the Language Reader Series is that it includes in one book for each of the first six 
grades all the work in English needed for the grade, except the supplementary reading. This plan is in the 


interest of economy of time and money, and efficiency in instruction. 





The 


Language Reader Series is character- 


ized also by other valuable features, making these books unsurpassed as modern pedagogical readers. 





SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Macmillan’s Pocket English and American Classics | 
More than 20 volumes are designed especially for the | 
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Child’s Primer Reader_ 
Cady and Dewey’s Art Reader. 

Picture Siories from the Great Artists 


Cole’s Story of the Golden Apple____________- 
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Wilson's Elementary Nature Readers 
First Reader 


Monteith’s Natural History Readings, Book I, Mammals, 
Natural History Readings, Book Il, Birds, etc 


Murche’s Science Readers—6 Books 


Wilson’s History Reader for Elementary Schools_____ 
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A Hundred Years of Warfare 
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“OF VITAL INTEREST” 


Durell & Robbins’ 


Practical Arithmetics 








The Elementary Practical Arithmetic 


An interesting treatment of the more useful topics of arithmetic 


201 pages. Half leather, Price 4o cents 


Part I. is devoted to the development of numbers; it 
is fully illustrated and in itself is a very valuable 
primary arithmetic. 


Part II. begins with the fundamental operations and 
closes with the subject of Interest. 


The Advanced Practical Arithmetic 


Adapted to the more practical demands of schools 
363 pages. Half leather. 


This volume covers the courses of State Normal | 
Schools, and meets the college entrance requirements. 


Price 65 cents 











Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


Publishers 
44-60 East Twenty-Third St., New York 








| 
| 
OUR | 
| 


Adjustable Benches 


Are the STANDARD in the Manual Training Schools 
Throughout the Country 





BENCH No. 5 1-2 | 


Combine Quality, Durability, Finesse and Easy 
Adjustment at Right Prices 





THE NATION'S HEADQUARTERS FOR MANUAL j 
TRAINING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

Sloyd System a Special | 

Catalog No. 7 will Prove Interesting. 


CHANDLER & BARBER 


122 SUMMER STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 


t 
Pes on Request 


Commercial Courses 


are growing more and more important. We 
make a specialty of text-books on commercial 
subjects. Our books are the result of a wide 
experience in teaching these subjects and in 
preparing texts upon them. For a semester's 
work in bookkeeping use OFFICE METHODS 
Part I, or MODERN ACCOUNTANT. The 
former makes use of the vouchers; the latter 
does not. One of these will please you. 


The following are also titles you cannot afford 
to overlook in making up your list: 


MODERN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
LAW, State Editions 








LYONS’ COMMERCIAL 


MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 
For Secondary Grades 


MAYNE’S SIGHT SPELLER—For the Grades 


These spellers are on a new plan that embodies 
the latest conclusions in the spelling problem. 
They will interest any progressive teacher. 


For the best thing for both teacher and pupil on 
commercial subjects, address 


PoWERS 
« 


LYONS | 





Chicago Rew Work 





NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teach- 
ing in educational papers and as an institute instructor. 
Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature About My 

Schobd!-House 

Outlines a method of nature teaching, with model lessons, 
suggestions as to devices, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; to 
teachers, 88c., postpaid. 


Payne’s How to Teach Birds 

The outlines for study are excellent, as well as the outline of 
families of birds. Under the heads of Order of Procedure, Field 
Observations. Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestions 
to the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c, 


Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and Bees 

Similar in plan to the above. Describes the common butter- 
flies, moths, sphiage, and bees, giving their characteristics by 
which they may be distinguished, their habits, etc. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Aquatic Life 
One of the most interesting of Mr. Payne’s little books on 
Nature Study. Illustrated. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Trees 
The importance now attached to forestry, and the emphasis 
_ on this sv bject in schools, give added value to this book. 
rice, 25c. 


Payne’s Hr-w to Teach Bugs, 
Locust; 

“It first takes up the subject of insects in general, then discusses 

several in detail, the Parts of an Insect, How to Catch and Kill 

Insects, Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Mr. Man then presented the report 
relating to the academic examination for 
license No. 1, and he moved the adoption 
of the resolution, which declares that the 
academic examination heretofore con- 
ducted by the city superintendent, as a 
qualification for license No. 1, was unnec- 
essary, and that those who failed therein 
and had passed the professional exami- 
nation should be forthwith placed on the 
eligible list. 

In the argument which followed, Mr. 
Field made the principle speech in oppo- 
sition to the resolution. He oo" by 
saying that the examiners were the best 
men in the country for their particular 
task. He also paid a tribute to the work 
of Dr. Maxwell in eliminating politics in 
the appointment of teachers. Coming 
to the resolution, Mr. Field declared that 
it was unwise to pass it. He quoted 
extensively from various sections of the 
by-laws which dealt with requirements 
for licenses, especially those which re- 
ferred to academic examinations and the 
powers of the city superintendent. The 
weakness of the argument was quite 
visible when Mr. Stern replied. He 
called attention to the fact that the re- 
port held the examination to be unneces- 
sary because it had not been conducted 
by the properly constituted authority, 
the board oF examiners, but by the city 
superintendent. The remarks made by 
Mr. Stern were clear and convincing. He 
read the sections in the by-laws referring 
to the academic examinations and showed 
conclusively that such examinations were 
not required of graduates from a normal 
college located within the city and appro- 
proved by the state commissioner. He 
then read the clause in the charter upon 
which the city superintendent based his 
claim to impose the examinations upon 
the graduates of the Normal college. The 
city superintendent could not claim 
authority to demand this examination 
upon one by-law, declared the speaker, 
each section must be construed in har- 
mony and not in conflict with the others. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The board of education had not been so 
blind as to confer more power upon the 
superintendent than it had given itself. 

A motion was made to refer the resolu- 
tion to the by-law committee which was 
carried by a vote of 20 to 16. 


One of the by-laws was so amended as 
to permit men without college diplomas 
to teach in elementary ocheels providing 
they meet the following new require- 
ments: 

‘‘Graduation from a high school or 
academy having a course of not less than 
four years approved by the state commis- 
sioner of education and graduation from 
a school or class for the professional train- 
ing of teachers having a course of study 
of not less than two years, consisting of 
seventy-six weeks, approved by the same 
authority, or in lieu thereof, one of the 
following: (1) Graduation from a four 
years’ normal school course approved by 
the state commissioner of education, to- 
gether with three years’ successful expe- 
rience in teaching, or' (2) graduation from 
a state, normal, or training school course 
of not less than two years after the com- 
— of a high school course approved 

y the state commissioner of education, 
together with three years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching.” 

Requirements for license to teach shop 


_work in elementary schools, which have 


been so rigid as to keep down the number 
of applicants, have been lessened by the 
addition of the foliowing alternative 
qualification: 
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““(c) Two years of successful experience 
as substitute teacher of shop work in the 
schools of the city of New York, together 
with the completion of a satisfactory 
professional course in shop work. 

‘‘Substitute licenses in shop work may 
be issued to persons having the qualifica- 
tions indicated under subdivisions (a) or 
(b) and to persons having successful 
experience in teaching shop work, or 
successful experience in the practice of 
joinery. 

The by-laws were also amended so as 
to permit persons who have completed 
six years’ work in the elementary day 
schools—instead of the entire course, as 
at present—to enter the senior classes in 
evening elementary schools. The by- 
law prohibiting boys and girls attending 
evening.high schools in the same build- 
ing was rescinded, as was that requiring 
the superintendents to nominate to the 
Board of Education substitutes for even- 
ing schools at the time when the regular 
teachers are nominated. It was also de- 
cided tofchange the hour of closing regis- 
tration in the evening high schools from 
9.15 P. M. to 9.30. 


On motion of one of the members the 
board approved of a resolution providing 
for a photographic exhibit of the work of 
the New York schools at the Milan, Italy, 
exposition which will be held next year 
in connection with the opening of the 
Simplon Tunnel. The resolution includ- 
ed an appropriation of $500 to cover the 
expense of preparing this exhibit. 


Educational New England. 


Franklin Celebration in Boston. 


One of the last official acts of Supt. 
George H. Conley, vi the Boston schools, 
was the arrangement of a program to be 
carried out by the public schools Jan. 17, 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. 

It has been decided as part of the pro- 


gram to have a booklet of extracts from 
the writings of Franklin prepared and 
furnished to each of the high and grammar 
schools, to be used for readings in the 
schools during the morning sessions of 
that day. Other exercises will be left to 
the discretion of the individual teachers. 
Another feature of the program will be 
a chorus of 160 mixed voices from the 
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schools and the English high school 
orchestra of forty pieces. The chief ora- 
tion will be by Pres. Carroll D. Wright, of 
Clark college, Worcester, Mass. A poem 
will be read by Hon. James Jeffrey Roche, 
American consul at Genoa, Italy. 


Franklin Lectures. 

In recognition of the second centennial 
in January of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, the annual course of Old South 
lectures for Boston teachers will be de- 
voted, during that month, to the life and 
services of Franklin. The opening lec- 
ture, Jan. 8, will be by Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard university, on 
‘‘Franklin’s Services in the Founding of 
the Republic.’’ Prof. Edwin A. Grosve- 
nor of Amherst college will speak upon 
“Franklin in Europe—His Diplomatic 
Services;’’ Prof. E. A. Dolbear of Tufts 
college, on ‘‘Franklin’s Scientific Ser- 
vices;”? and Mr. Frank K. Foster of the 
Board of Managers of the Franklin Fund, 
on ‘‘The Franklin Institute in Boston.” 
An illustrated lecture on the Franklin 

laces and associations, by Mr. George G. 

olkins, president of the Young People’s 

Old South Historical Society, will also be 
included in the course. 


Massachusetts Schoolmasters 
Club. 

At the regular meeting and dinner of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmaster’s Club 
in Boston, Dec. 23, the topic for general 
discussion was ‘‘The relation of the new 
chemistry to elementary teaching.”’ Dr. 
Wilhelm Ostwald, professor of chemistry 
at Leipzig university and temporary pro- 
fessor at Harvard, and Dr. Harry W. 
Morse, professor of physics at Harvard, 
led the discussion. 

In the business session the following 
educators were elected to membership in 
the club: John P. Leonard, sub-master 
classical school, Lynn; George L. Farley, 
master William H. Lincoln school, Seese. 
line; Brenelle Hunt, principal of model 
school, Bridgewater; Jonathan Leonard, 
Milton; Homer B. pe. North Cam- 
bridge; Charles H. estcott, manual 
training high school, Malden. 


Course in Ceramics. 

A bulletin issued by the University of 
Illinois describes a new course in ceramics, 
to be offered by that institution for the 
first time. 

The rapid destruction of our forests and 
the consequent increase in the value of all 
kinds of lumber are causing people to look 
with new interest towards clay products 
as the most promising building and decor- 
ative materials of the near future,and this 
interest has caused a demand for cheaper 
and better materials of this class. Clay: 
workers are beginning to realize that in 
order to meet this demand they must put 
men in control of their lpants who are 
well educated along lines of applied 
science and mechanics, and are inquiring 
where such men can be found. The abil- 
ity to select and combine clays; to mix 
them with proper adulterants; to } gprowee 
shape, ornament, dry, burn, and anneal 
the wares so as to produce materials suited 
to the uses mentioned above; and to de- 
sign, install, and to economically manage 
the machinery necessary to carry on these 
processes advantageously, calls for thoro 
technical preparation. The ceramist 
must be more than a laborer; he must 
have breadth of mind, must be liberall 
trained, and must be able to regard his 
profession with an artist’s eye. 


We extract the following from the 
Medical Reprints. The value of anti- 
. kamnia tablets consists in their rapid 
effect in alleviating pain. Two tablets 
almost instantly relieve headaches or neu- 
ralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets should 
at all times be near at hand. Twenty-five 





cents will get a dozen from your druggist. 





New Books for Schools 


$ .35 





Holbrook’s Northland Heroes. Just Published 
A third reading book, telling the stories of Fridthjof and 
Beowulf. By the author of ‘‘The Hiawatha Primer ’’ and 
‘‘The Book of Nature Myths.’’ 


Tappan’s Short History of England’s Literature ‘ 
By the author of ‘‘ Our Country’s Story ’’ and ‘‘ England’s 
Story.’’ This book is planned to provide work for a one- 
year’s course in the subject. 


Page’s Chief American Poets. Just Published 
A selection of the best poetry of the leading American 
Poets, with notes, biographical sketches, refere: ce lists, etc. 
Compiled by the editor of British Poets of the 19th Century. 


Latest Issues in the Riverside Literature Series 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene, Book I - Pa. 80 Clo. 


Edited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D., Instructor in 
English Literature in Wellesley College. No. 160. 


85 


1.75 





40 


Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities ‘* ‘ - Pa. .45 Clo. .50 
Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the Eng- 
lish Department, Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 
No. 161. 

Shakespeare’s Henry V . : . i ‘ - Pa. .15 Clo. .25 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of English 
in Union College. No. 163. 

The Riverside Literature Series. “ " - - fd to f 


Contains 48 of the College Requirements (1906-1911), 
and nearly 150 numbers for reading in the grades or the 
High School. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
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Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing of Harvard University. 
On New York City List for Teachers and High Schools, No. 1485. 


O’NEILL’S PUNCTUATION Practically Illustrated, by Miss Kate O’Neill. 
On New York City List for Teachers, No. 1615. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS 3 East 14th Street, New York 





JUST OUT 
MORE MOTHER STORIES 


By MAUD LINDSAY. 
Companion book to Miss Lindsay’s MOTHER STORIES. Twenty full-page drawings 
by F. C. Sanborn and Fanny Railton. 


The author says: ‘‘ My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in 
response to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is cast. They were 
suggested to me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to keep 
them true to Froebel’s ideas for childhood— Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.” 





Beautifully bound in cloth—Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Send for KINDERGARTEN REVIEW Premium Circular. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF 
NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS 








‘ Do you know that the PIANOLA is rapidly becoming an indispensable adjunct in the study of 


music ? 

That Harvard College and fifty other leading institutions have systematically adopted and are daily 
using the New Laboratory Idea in Music? 

Do you know that great compositions frequently repeated will inevitably lead to an intelligent 
appreciation of the best in music? 





Further Information cheerfully given by 


MUSIC LOVERS LIBRARY 


CARROLL BRENT CHILTON, Librarian 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Indianapolis Public Schools. 


For some time the public schools of 
Indianapolis have been attracting the 
attention of educators and school officials 
thruout the country. Many investiga- 
tors have taken occasion to visit that cit 
for the purpose of studying the methods 
used in the schools. 

In general, the school equipment con- 
sists of sixty common and high school 
buildings, fully furnished with modern 
furniture, maps, and apparatus. The 
teaching force numbers between 750 and 
800. Besides the regular schools and 
high schools the board of education sup- 
plies teachers for several charitable in- 
stitutions. The entire system is under 
the supervision of the city superinten: 
dent who has a staff of three assistant 
superintendents, twenty supervising prin- 
cipals, and thirty supervisors and teachers 
of special branches. 

The present board of education hus been 
very active in promoting the interests of 
the school system. Altogether the board 
has expended almost a million dellars in 
new buildings and permanent improve- 
ments. This includes the introduction 
of modern heating and ventilation in 
more than 140 rooms, remodeling old 
buildings, and improving sanitary condi- 
tions. The board has also remembered 
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the teachers in its efforts to improve the 
conditions of the schools, by increasing 
the salaries of more than 600 in the ele- 
mentary schools $50 a year each. This 
was done because the public demanded 
that the increase be made, saying that 
larger salaries were due the teachers and 
were absolutely essential to maintaining 
the efficiency of the schools. 

One of the most important moves 
made by the board of education was the 
introduction of manual training in all the 
elementary schools, including the colored 
schools. p to five years ago there were 
no manual training courses, except in the 
manual training high school. 

Another step in advance has been the 
establishment of gymnasiums in both the 
high schools. The number of teachers 
of yp omg training has been increased, 
and more attention is being paid to this 
work in the elementary schools. 

The total enrollment of pupils at the 
present time is more than 28,000; this 
does not include several hundred who are 
receiving instruction in the evening 
schools. 

In order to be ready for the suddeu in- 
crease in the enrollment the board has 
eet a number of portable schooi- 

ouses as es gray quarters. These 
have been found to be the means of sav- 
ing several thousand dollars. 


Chicago Educational News. 


City Superintendent Cooley of Chicago 
has applied to the board of education for 
authority to open additional rooms and 
employ more teachers, in order to pro- 
vide for the expected increase in January, 
in the enrollment of pupils in the school 
for apprentices. This schoo! has been 
steadily gaining in popularity during the 
four years of its existence. The length 
of the term is three months, January, 
February, and March, and is under the 
supervision of Prin. William J. Bogan. 

As a first step of aiding the work of 
child saving in conjunction with the 
Juvenile Court the board of education has 
assigned a teacher to the Detention home. 

Mrs. Laura D. Ayres who was for so 
long a time principal of the John Mc- 
Claren has resigned and Miss Virginia 
Huguenin, head assistant of the Lincoln 
has been chosen to fill her place. Miss 
Huguenin is well known and is one of the 
most popular teachers in the city. 

At the Wadsworth school as a memorial 
to three teachers who have died within 
the past two years three large maple trees 
are to be planted in the school yard. The 
teachers in the school furnish the neces- 
sary money. 

Two high school teachers have been 
granted certificates to teach, and appoint- 
ed to places in the Chicago -amesta One 
of these is Aaron H. Cole, of the Lake 
High, who is to be instructor in the De- 
partment of Science, and the other Miss 
Genevieve Melody, of the Wendell Phil- 
ipps High, who is to be head of the 
history department. 

On the first of the year or shortly there- 
after a number of new schools, mostly on 
the south side, are to be opened. These 
buildings are of the most approved models 
with assembly halls on the first floor and 
gymnasiums on the top floor. They have 
from twenty to twenty-six rooms and cost 
from $150,000 to $175,000. They are 
the Altgeld, the Davis, the McCormick, 
the May, and the Beaubien schools. 

The school for apprentices which has 
been maintained by the board of educa- 
tion for the three months—January, 
February, and March—during the past 
three or four years will again open in the 
Hoyne and South Division high schools, 
and be under the charge of Mr. Bogan. 
One of the new features of this work is 
that the teachers will be asked to keep 
school for six hours each day instead of 
five, with a proportionately increased 
amount of pay. 


The good work done by the English 
Club is progressing. The committee 
appointed early in the year to take up in 
detail various matters of especial interest 
to teachers of English are one by one 
handing in their reports. Miss Harriet 
Peek, departmental teacher of English in 
the Forestville school was asked to look 
into the question of the use different 
cities of the Middle West are making of 
public libraries. The gist of her report is 
that almost every small city is doing 
more than Chicago. This report which it 
is considered will be of great value to 
teachers is to be published in some one of 
the school journals or struck off in a mon- 
ograph that it may have a wide circula- 
tion. Here in Chicago the trouble is not 
so much with what the library offers as 
with the means of transportation and the 
responsibility put upon the teachers. 
The Board is to be asked to furnish a 
wagon for the sole purpose of delivering 
and collecting library books. Hereto- 
fore the supply wagon has been the only 
means of transportation but as its services 
have never proved speedy and satisfac- 
tory it has been deemed wise to try a 
different method. 

The new course of study in English for 
high schools which has been under dis- 
cussion since last spring has passed from 
the hands of the high school teachers to 
those of the high school principals and 
from them it will go to the board of edu- 
cation by whom it will undoubtedly be 
approved and adopted. 

A number of the schools had most 
elaborate Christmas exercises and dis- 
a of school work. At the Frances E. 

illard school a manual training exhibit 
and show of domestic science productions 
was held. There in the manual training 
department a loom has been set up and 
on it the children made mats of wool, and 
cotton, etc. 

The Christmas celebration at the School 
for Cripples was hailed with delight by 
the 105 children under the care of Mrs. 
Haskell. After the Christmas tree and 
Santa Claus’s visit there was a hearty 
turkey dinner, and late in the afternoon 
the children were driven home, each one 
bearing a bag of candy, a present of some 
sort, and a twig or branch of the precious 
Christmas tree. 

In the Stockyards district there has 
been so much lawlessness that the neigh- 
bors have aroused themselves to form a 
society for the repression of such acts. 
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The principal of the Graham school has 
been called upon daily to listen to com- 
plaints by the dozen and he it is who is 
the leader in th: movemen*. The fav- 
orite amusements of these youths are 
kidnapping smali children to make them 
tardy at school; cutting down hitching 
posts; obstructing street cars by piling 
rubbish on the tracks; tearing down 
fences; breaking windows; and robbing 
clothes lines. The matter is one that 
concerns the school, in that the depreda- 
tioas and acts of lawlessness are al} done 
by school boys. 

Dr. De Bey, one of the three women on 
the board of education, told at one of the 
clubs of the city to which many teachers 
belong her first experiences in the public 
schools. The little Dutch girl ¢id not 
fit the system, being unable to learn the 
three Rs according to schedule methods 
and finally found herself shifted to the 
ungraded room containing a hundred 
other misfits like herself. After strug- 
gling along for a time finally some teacher 
discovered latent possibilities and man- 
aged to rouse her to action. Dr. De Bey 
appreciates to the full the problem of the 
misfits inthe school system, but what she 
will be able to do for them during her 
incumbency in office remains to be seen. 


A continual hue and cry is kept up 
about the overcrowding of schools and 
the absolute inability of any teacher, 
good, bad, or indifferent to teach from 
fifty to sixty pupils, yet those who have 
so much to say scarcely realize what it 
means to the tax-payers to reduce the 
numbers. To take one child from each 
room requires an expenditure of $86,000 
and reducing the rooms to forty means 
$640,000 annually. Until authorized by 
the public the board does not feel called 
upon to act. 


Mrs. Harriet Treadwell recently pro- 
moted to a principalship, when asked 
about her new duties replied: ‘“I am 
blessed, for I have not one but three 
janitors to get along with!” Mrs. Tread- 
well’s school is in an outlying district to 
the south and has two branches; hence 
the biessings heaped upon her. 

FROM THE FORESTVILLE SCHOOL. 


For eleven years Miss Holbrook has 
had *he departmental system in her school 
and reports that neither she nor her 
teachers would for a moment consider 
going back to the old method. Results 
obtained by specialists are so much better 
and the work is so much more easily 
accomplished. 

More and more Miss Holbrook tends 
to the idea of handwork in all grades. 
As yet there is no manual training center 
in her school, but she hopes to have one 
established there soon. 

“‘Civies’’ in first grade seems rather an 
advanced idea, yet ‘‘civics’’ are being 
taught first graders here in a very practi- 
cal way. Following talks and explana- 
tions on different subjects connected with 
city administration the little pupils are 
taken to visit the nearest departments. 
Last week there was an excursion to the 
fire station, and the week before to the 
water works. The principal facts in con- 
nection with the running of our city gov- 
ernment are not beyond the intelligence 
of the youngest children. It is the name 
of the subject that appals. 


Miss Holbrook has just brought out 
two books, supplementary readers for 
third grade, ‘‘ Beowulf” and “ Fridthof.”’ 
In them the old Anglo-Saxon poem and 
the Norse saga are told in easy running 
prose. Now that the political affairs of 
the Scandinavian peoples are so much 
before the public these tales of the North- 
ern peoples and their ancestors ought to 
arouse interest and attention. But no 
matter what the success of these little 
volumes, nothing that she may publish 
in the future can or will detract from the 
glory of her ‘‘Hiawatha Primer.” 

—Mary Ricuarps Gray. 
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Eruptions 

The only way to get, rid 
of pisapler and other erup- 
tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver nd 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thcusands. 
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Tne Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers. 
616 South 3rd St.., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PRACTICAL 4% 
ARTISTIC 


BASKETRY 


By Laura ROoLutns TINSLEY 





The First book published on Basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers 
and schools. 


Basketry and Raffia Work is now a part of the 
New Course of Study of the Schools of Greater 
New York and many other cities. This is the 
only book published which will meet the re 
yuirements of school use. The work is profusely 
illustrated with drawings and photographs of 
Basketry. 


Cloth 12mo. Price, $1.00 net. 


United Educational Co. 


61 East 9th St., New York 





Readers will confer a favor by mer- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers, 


Smile with Me. 


Farmer’s Boy—There’s goin’ to be a 
minstrel show down in Pinkintown next 
week, Can J— 

Old Hayseed—Gee whittaker! It ain’t 
a month sence you went to th’ top of th’ 
hill to see th’ eclipse of th’ moon. D’yuh 
wanter be always on th’ go? 


Good Taste. 


She—Your dog was trying to bite me, 
sir! 

He (touching his hat)—Yes, madam, 
he has a sweet tooth.— EXcHANGE. 


Success. 


Mrs. Writual—How is your brother, 
the young minister, getting on? 
Miss Chancell—Oh, splendidly! We do 
feel so elated—why, he is — nearly 
~ much salary now as the soprano.— 
UCK. 


One Sleuth’s Work. 


A man who was “‘wanted’’ by the police 
had been photographed in six different 
positions, and the pictures were duly cir- 
culated among the police. The chief of 
ie in a country town wrote to police 

eadquarters of the city in search of the 
malefactor, a few days after the set of 
portraits had been issued, as follows: 

“‘T duly received the pictures of the six 
miscreants whose capture is desired. I 
have arrested five of them, and the sixth 
is under observation and will be secured 
shortly.’’—San_Francisco ARGONAUT. 


Eb and Flo. 


Flo was fond of Ebenezer— 
Eb for short she called her beau; 
Talk of ‘‘tide of love,’”’ great Cesar! 
You should see ’em, Eb and Flo. 
—CorNELL WIDow. 


Eb and Filo they stood as sponsers 
When Flo’s sister was a bride, 
And when bride and groom receded, 
They, too, went out with the tide. 
—Yonkers STATESMAN. 


When their first child came—a daughter 
—The nurse for a larger fee, 
Went to some one else who sought her, 
- Leaving Eb and Flo at sea. 
—Cuicaco Rrecorp-HERALp. 


This happy couple, Eb and Flo, 
Then named their little daughter— 
To be in keeping, don’t you know— 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 
—SPRINGFIELD UNION. 


Next came triplets, heaven bless ’em! 
Ebenezer looked quite grave, 
Then quoth he to his Floretta: 
“This looks like a tidal wave!”’ 
—Boston Post. 


Eb had shown a greed most stony, 
Licking up the golden sand; 
Flo, with rattling alimony, 
Can’t regret their busted strand! 
—BrRooxkiyn Eac te. 


Who? 


“Who befriended Uncle Sam”’ 
“T,”’ said John Bull. 

I used my pull. 
I befriended Uncle Sam.”’ 


‘“Who helped him lick Spain?” 
“*T,”’ said the Kaiser, 
I stood by sir, 

I helped him lick Spain.” 


‘“Who stood off the powers?” 
‘*T,”’ said the ezar, 
I was right thar. 

I stood off the powers.” 


‘*Who’s his friend now?”’ 
“T,” said they all, 
With unanimous bawl. 
‘*T’m his real friend now!’ 
—CxHicaco TRIBUNE. 









Read the whole list 
carefully, 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold~n- 
tod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries avd 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Dutch Boys, Chicks,each 5 cents 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz. 14 cts. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name anv 


wanted, each 5 cents, Large fancy alphabet for 20 cents 
Wasbington on Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, all large. each 10 cents, 
Santa—Driving eight deer 10 cents, Going down 
chimney 10 cents, Filling stockings 1o cents. 
Bu:ywork Stencils— 4x5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents, Another set 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Birds—native, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder— pound for 10 certs. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, fancy, each 10 cents, 
Animals, Birds, Fowls, name them, each 5 cts. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit. Eagle, Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5 cents. 
Maps—v. S, and continents, 846x11, each 3 cents. 
17x22, 5 cents. 34x44, 20 cents, 4x6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by J. C. LATTA, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Order some and ask for a full list.—No Stamps. 
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Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, 


Ten Books on Teaching. 


which should be in every teacher's library 


a a oe Mass. 





PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING $1.10 
PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 7T2¢ 
SPENCER’S EDUCATION 90c 


QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS 1.10 
KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSY’LG’Y 86c 
HuGHES’ MISTAKES IN TEACHING 50c 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUESTION Book 1.75 
MUNSON’S EDU. THROUGH NATURE 1.35 
KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 50 
HINTZ’ BLACKBOARD DRAWING 30¢ 

The prices given are the net postage paid. Discount 


forthe set by express. Send for Teachers’ Catalog de 
scribing these and hundreds of others, to 


United Educational Co. 
61 East 9th St., New York 
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Amateur Missionary. 
The mission workers on the East Side 
| frequently see the humorous as well as the 
| sadder side of life. A man prominent in 
| reform work recounts the experience of a 
|certain young woman, new to the task, 
who set about posting herself as to condi- 
tions ina neighborhood near Avenue A. 

The ambitious missionary had entered 
the house of an Irishwoman, and had 
made some preliminary inquiries when 
|she was suddenly interrupted by the 
woman, who said: 

‘Say, youse is fresh at dis business, 
ain’t youse?”’ 

The amateur in mission work blush 

ingly admitted such to be the case, add- 
ing, ‘‘I have never visited you before, 
Mrs. Muldoon.” 
. “Thin,” answered the Irishwoman, 
“T tell ye what to do. Ye sit down in 
that chair there, ye read mea short psalm, 
ye gives me fifty cints, an’ thin ye gose.”’ 
-—Harper’s WEEKLY. 


The Seven Ages of Transit. 


All the world’s a car, 
And all the men and women passengers; 
They have their exits and their entrances. 
And one man in his time pays many fares, 
His trips being seven ages. At first the 
ant, 
Squirming and howling in his neighbor’s 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege Jaboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 





Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO: } 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 




















ear. 
Then the Schoolboy kneeling upon the 






seat 

And looking from the window, while his 
shoes 

| Leave all their mud on some old lady’s 








EXPANDED METAL 


gown. 
| And then the gallant, rising and giving up 
L O C K FE, RK S | His seat to some fair one; and then 
Sheet Steel Material Cl | The Business Man, full of strong oaths 
waa _ vateylien osets |) At stoppages and delays; and then the 


MERRITT & CO, 1005 Ridge Avenue, Justice, 

PHILADELPHIA | Needing rm ich room to store his adipose, 
| Keeping behind the shadow of his paper 
While maids and matrons wither him 
—~ with stares; 

Pine Specialty: CL ASS PINS) And so he goes his way. The sixth age 
a High-gre _, work at low prices. shifts 

White for ‘fiustrations. | s | | Into the fat and purple personage, 

made free of charge. Satisfaction | Hailing the car and filled with helpless 
guaran! im every instance. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. | 


33 and 35 Wisconsin Street, y 

MiILWAUKEE,WISCONSIb And a him cursing there. Last trip 

aad of a 

That ends this rapid transit history, 

Huddled he sits up in the corner seat 

Until commanded, ‘‘ Take the car ahead.”’ 
—R. L. Sate, In New York Sun. 


To-Morrow. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row, 
Creeps in this ay pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
| The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
























rage, 
When the proud motorman goes whizzing 





















candle! 
SEMI-WEEKLY Life’s = a walking shadow; a poor 
SOLID, VESTIBULED — eee : 
SPECIAL TRAIN a and frets his hour upon the 






BETWEEN 


St. Louis ana City of Mexico 
“——~ TRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific,| aternational & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of Mcxico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 


H. C. TOWNSEND 





And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 





—SHAKESPEARE. 


A Wonderful Coincidence. 


A remarkable story, if true, is told in 
the Jeweler’s Weekly. A servant boy 
was sent to town with a valuable ring. 
He took it from the box to admire it, and 
ae ipa over a bridge let it fall on a muddy 

ank. Unable to find it he ran away, 

| went to sea, finally settled in a colony, 
| made a large fortune, came back after 
|many years and bought the estate on 
| which he had been a servant. One day 
i | while walking over his land with a:friend 
| he came to the bridge, and there told his 

€ | story. ‘‘I could swear,” said he, pushing 
% his stick into the mud, ‘‘to the very spot 
on which the ring dropped.’’ When he 

a © withdrew his stick the ring was on the 

, end of it. 




























EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
iverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


j OR MAGIC'L 
Oriental Cream "RRKr I 








sac8 Removes Tan, 
Bese Pimples, Frec- 

2 8 O44 es, ot 
Si 5> Patches, Rash 
sez2 and Skin dis- 
ese eases, and ev- 
ao. a pag ery blemish on 
as eauty. and de- 

E78 beaut dd 
343 fies detection. 
23 On its virtues it 





has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, J recommend ‘Gouraud's 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE remover 
superfluous hair without injary to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H Macy's, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢®~Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


FRENCH *“booxs"" 


for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


ENEELY & CO. 
Mitiopls cde teree 


A Sure 
RIDUER S PRSTIUTES, si Asthma 
or by ‘nail, soon 
Mass. 


STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, 


Educational foundations 


18 the title of a month- 
ly magazine devoted to 
2 an exposition of the 

¢ 10 principles of educa- 

tion. It is now in its 

oi ndati fifteenth year and has 
° ow 100 numerous subscribers 
in every state of the 

Union. Its great value 
SEPTEMBER is this—it carries the 
1903 etadent forward each 
year thru a Systematic 
Course in Pedagogy 
and General Culture. 


























Send for circular de- 
scribing the course 
more fully. 


$1.25 A YEAR 


“*T am glad to indorse 
EpvucaTIonaL Foun- 
DATIONS as a valuable 
, publication for such 
teachers who wish general but systematic work along 
educational lines.”—PRriIn. W. B. GUNNISON, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
6i East Ninth Street New York 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe ScHoo.t JourRNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Banks That Pay mm asus | HEA DACH F 
Ye) in time. Sold by druggists. S 


4% Moe oO) T-1 01.) bolo). maa | “My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 


for the last twenty-five years and never found any 








relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
| the headache. They have entirely cured him. 








. - ; | © do wh ‘ 
A bookiet containing a list of Mr. Batt for Buck County. =| Wit give you the privilege of usine his name.” 
New York City Savings Banks: If State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer E.M. Dickson, 1120 ResinerSt., W.Indianapolis, Ind. | 
- ’ 


ee : appoints Mr. O. E. Batt superintendent | 
the rates of interest paid by of Bucks county, as many of Mr. Batt’s Best For 


each: extracts from laws resu-_ | friends hope will be done, the county will | The Bowels 
— : Si get an official who in some respects is a 

lating the investments of New | genius. At Edgewood, where he has 

York Savings Banks, etc., will been principal, he has developed one of | 


: the most attractive high schools in the | 
be sent free to any bank depos- ae. rp soem an peene the wood- THEY 7 7 gL eee 
itor i j work, and frescoed and papered the walls . gE YO 

tor who writes for it. of the entire building, almost unaided. ORK WHIL 


He has the most beautiful school grounds Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 





Advertising Department in the county. On these he has built a Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, ble. Never 
; | 680 nm Dulk. 

_ stone drivewa ’ has planted rare | Quaranteed to june be peut money = “_— 

shrubbery and made a lot of other im- Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 508 


1 provements. Incidental to this his friends ANNUAL SALE. TEN MILLIOW BOXES 
The Mutual Life Insurance Go,  ‘ss'csuccs® °° Pes tsrectors ’ 


The I ional Free Scholar- 
of New York . ae eee ere 


‘ Many prominent men, both in profes- | 
32 Nassau Street, N, Y. City sional A business life owe their success | 
to the help they received by means of | 
scholarships in the colleges fens which | 
they graduated. Often when a poor) 
student is struggling for his education | 
this system of free tuition is just the en- | 
couragement he needs to continue in the | 


° fight. He can live from day to day, | 

Oo ori a getting his food as may be, but the task 

of raising a lump sum for tuition is often 

quite impossible. Here is where the 

More of you will go this year than free = arships in ge es Pcie ~ = 

: may blessings be upon the head of the 

ever before. Your actual moving iain spirits who inaugurated the 
day may be months ahead, but system. 

your “thinking over’ time is near. Realizing that this system could be 

extended outside of educational institu- 

tions and affect many struggling and 


Th ambitious young men and women of dis- 
4 ou ern tinct talents in a particular field, the 





























International Free Scholarship Associa- | 
® tion has been organized and already is 
al wa proving that its existence is justified and Te E eS 
worthy of support and encouragement. | 
At first, as in all philanthropic move-- | When the Snow Flies 
Offers you the best there is in ments, the — _ with many cnt biiiny teoetn the teaitanethe dit, 200 amare 
Florida travel. Write for what difficulties, ut now at its 1 rst anniver- —it keeps the skin just right. - poate relief for 
cg i sary many of these difficulties have been | | freuhes. Mensen's neon etry box—esuretn 
: . removed and it has secured a strong hold | yy Segrrine: Ps Senen's Vici Pareom 
on the hearts of a generous public. Dur-|  ¢eRHaRp MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. | 
A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. ing the first year just passed forty free 
scholarships have been established in} 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City various schools both private and public, 
covering such courses as music, art, elocu- 
S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. tion, and business. Students are waiting 
WASHINGTON, D. C. for training in pharmacy, medicine, elec- | 
tricity, and seul ture. — ; ‘AN AGENT WANTED 
In speaking of the aims of the organi-) ty EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
zation, its president, Mrs. Harriet I. IN THE UNITED STATES 





Macdonald said: | 

“There are’a host of philanthropic peo-| Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
ple who are only too glad to help develop or Commission. 
the talent that is latent in hundreds of 
boys, girls, young men, and young women, UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
| who are financially unable to help them- | 61 East Ninth Street, New York 












MACK C0 No. 18 Brown’s Race 
ag =>: Rochester. N.Y. r 
Manvfacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BAR« q b “d 
rrodee ate fot Raining Sokeeis inte Uited S “ye Yand Ye ILneet De Marre 
° 
Qy aye No,an’ “ -Dont refuse all 


States. Wood Planes, Chisels (#i]l kinds), Addis 
- . 
o COPYRIENTe 


, MANUAL 
TRAINING 
touse SAPOLIO: Iris a: 
} solid cake of scouring Soap, 
used for cleaning purposes 























Benches, Lathes, 
Vises, Tools. 

Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$88 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIE£ 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete Laboratory Outfits 








Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 


eS Exclusively Adopted 
| by the 
New York Board 


Nataly of Education 


Partiat List oF Booxs ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor = $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 5 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms 75 


Send for copy of Pitman's Journal 
and Trtal Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 


nl 















New Courses Beginning in February 


Principles of Physical Training, Dr. Gulick. 
Sociology, Prof. MacDougall. : 

Special Method in History and Reading, Dean 
Balliet. 

. Nature Study, Mr. Hunter. 

These will be full thirty-hour courses and credit 
will be given for them. 


whore 


The School offers twenty-eight Gifferent courses | 


in education and related scences. 


For Descriptive Circular address the undersigned 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 





The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 


37 {LEARN LAWhone 


We can teach you by mail. 14 years’ expe- 
rience enables us to say this positively. 
Our thousands of graduates prove it. Plan 















endorse: s and educators, Three 

courses: College, Preparatory and Business 

law. Liberalterma, Special offer 

now. Catalog free. 

THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
375 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 

4 Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 

academic subjects of High School and College 

grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B., or 

Ss. B. degree may be done by correspondence. Be- 

gin study any time. Address,The University of 
Chicago, (Div. Y.) Chicago, Illinois. 








selves along this line. It is our purpose, 
whenever we secure a scholarship, to 
locate some such person who is either an 
orphan, a young man or woman working 
to support himself, but unable to pay for 
tuition in a college, university, or con- 
servatory of music. Only such persons 
as are unable to pay for tuition are eligible. 
Primarily, however, they must have 
talent. One of the stipulations that we 
make with all to whom we award scholar- 





ships, is that they must never request 
or receive payment for any work 
they do in a charitable or philanthropic | 
cause. We believe itZis right to exact | 
this promise from our¥proteges, for it is| 
our great desire that those whom we are 
trying to help will, in turn, try to help | 
other struggling persons. ”’ 
Interested in the establishment and | 
control of these scholarships are such} 
persons as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Bishop | 
Vincent, Cynthia Westover Alden, Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, Ferdinand S. | 
Schloss, Bishop Potter, William R. Clark, | 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, and others. 
Those actively engaged in the move- 
ment comprise Mrs. Harriet Macdonald, 
Miss Roselle Evans, Mrs. Elizabeth Hill, 
Miss Margaret Macdonald, Mrs. Char- | 
|lotte Wharton Ayers, and Mrs. Helen! 
| Hodges, all of New York; Mrs. Wright, | 
| Smith and Jefferson Levy, of Memphis, | 
|Tenn.; Mrs. John S. Heald, of Portland, | 
|Me.; Mrs. Theodore Haynes, of Minne-| 
|apolis, Minn.; A. W. Hawkes, of Baltic | 
|more; Andrew Blakely, of New Orleans, | 
|and Hajune Hoshi, of New York. | 


| To Laptrs Onty.—The wish to be 
| beautiful is predominant in every woman, | 
and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T.! 
| F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical | 
Beautifier elicits a clear, transparent 
complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or 
Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
| professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest 
and a popular specialty in the trade. 
Ferp T. Hopxins, Sole Proprietor, 37 
| Great Jones street, New York. For sale} 
| by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal-| 


|ers thruout the United States, Canada, | 


‘es 


}and Europe. 














| California. | 
| Thirty Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- | 
| roac 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
|has arranged for a special personally-| 
conducted tour thru California, to leave | 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington on Jan. 25 by the “Golden | 
Gate Special,’’ composed exclusively of | 
Pullman parlor-smoking, dining, draw- | 
ing-room, sleeping, compartment, and | 
observation cars, returning by Feb. 23. | 
This special train will be run over the en- | 
tire route. The best hotels will be used 
where extended stops are made, but the | 
train will be at the constant command of | 
the party. 
Round-trip tickets covering all neces- | 
sary expenses, $375 from all points on) 
Pennsylvania railroad, except Pittsburg, | 
from which point the rate will be $370. 
For itineraries and further information | 
apply to ticket agents; C. A. Studds, East- 
ern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, | 





Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; 
B. M. Newbold, Passenger Agent South- 
eastern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western 
District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Philadelphia. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 
Mrs. W 8 
for OVER FIFTY ty by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
c CH DREN WHILE TE } 


ESS. O 
TENS the GUMS, ALLA 
D_ COOLIO, and is the best remedy for 
PDIARRHGA. Sold by ~~ in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Syrep- And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 








CARMEL SOAP) 


exquisite Soap | 
Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by 


Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 


NURSERY, | 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 


cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by * 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 








: THE GREAT 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


i on oe. * conm PAN W 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. -Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 


strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 


VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 











New York; Hugh Hasson, Jr., Passenger | 





JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE| _ BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 


Wednesdays from Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 24 hours. 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 291-222 Union 


Fier 35 East River, NEW YORKK Phone 800 Orchard 


308 Congress Street, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 





